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PREFACE 



The surest test of a nation .and its people is^in its architecture, 

N 

• ^In recent years, a great deal of interest in problems of architectural 
accessibility has been Expressed by personnel from many different disciplines 
and walks of life, Despib^ federal legislation, .mandates in every state, and 
regulations in some local areas i facilities of all types continue to be built 
and renovated without consideration of barriers, accessibility, and avail- 
ability. In fact, many students with various physical impairments and 
orthopedic conditions are relegated to special schools simply because they 
cannot get into and around in existing buildings^, 

A multitude of similar problems^ are ifelated toi physical education; ^ 

recreaticn,^ sports, aq^uatic , and camping programs and facilities. Confusion 
and contradiction abound. Individuals in positions of prominence and in- 
fluence in , these areas have publicly stated that laws, mandates,* and 
regulations requiring accessibility were not intended for recreation 
facilities of any 'kind. However, this situation is changing dramatically, 

V/hile specific barriers are beting lliminated and facilities of all 
types made accessible and functional, not enough is being done in Attacking 
the major problem and cause of these s.ituations and conditions — attvtudinal 
bavriers. Although major thrust and emphasis of this publication i$ upon 
eradicating- symptoms, basic .attitudinal problems must be considered and 
kept* foremost in mind'. Only with concerted effort and attention to both 
cause and effect can problems of accessibility be eliminated most effectively 
and rapidly, ^ 

Contents of this publication ar^ designed to' ^erve as a beginning 
reference and resource about architectural barrie^€ and accessibility. 
Specific chapters de^l with apJ)lication of general principles, \e^gislative 
mandates, rules, and regulations to physical education, recreatf^on, sports, 
and telated facilities so that each is accessible. Definitive resources . 
are provided aC^ut a variety of physical education, communitjr recreation, ^ 
and outdoor facxi-ities including aquatic centers and* swimming poof's^ Focus 
is on removal of physical and architectural ba*rriers in facilities used , 
for physical e>^ucation, recr^ation^ and sports so. that' everyone can use 
^them Regardless of type or severity of handicapping condi^on. Yet, 
attitudinal barrier^ between leaders and participaats , platiners arvd users, 
therapists and patients also need to be^eliminated. To ^^ohvey a positive / 
attitude toward problems of access for all, the .terii[ arahi.teatural 
aaaessibility rather than architect;iral barriers has Been employed, ^ 

Another implicit and* explicit threaci throughojut ^'this publication is 
_ the' importance and necessity of. actively involving coftsumefs — ipip^aired, dis- 
abled, and handi(^apped persons themselves. — in'all aspects of planning, . 
developing, monitoring, and' evaluating facilities in general and those* 
used in physical eduoation, recreation, spbrts^'and rjelated aq^tivi*ty 
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programs in particular. It, is imperative that persons most directly affected 
not only be provided opportunities bujt be sought tp provide input and in- 
formation about decisions that so irftimately affect their futures and 
their very destinies. It is to the> ^nd of prue equality in architecture 
so -that everyone, regardless of type or severity of handicapping condition, 
has full and frde accessibility to ,ciDme and go as he/she pleases that this 
publication is respectfully dedicated. Only when this goal is fully ^ 
achieved will every person have opportunity to attain fullness in the 
highest quality life. , i 



Julian U. ^^tein 
Director / 
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; • ACCESSIBILITY -AND AT^TUDES 

Arahitectur"^ barriers deny many members of society convenient access 
C^to indoor and outdoor environments and facilities. , These man-made barriers 
have been ^described as . .obgtaples which impede' mobility or activity in 
residence' and' living space, in work space, and in. public places which in- 
clude cultural and'^ecreatipnal areas." (50)* 

• > ' « • ^ » 

Individuals with 'different handicapping conditions are often hindered 
in getting^ from one place tQ another by such^ barriers. Limitations' placed 
on mobility- may similarly affect interactipns with others, prevent In- 
%iivaduals from getting needed services^ and even leave some in dangerous ^ 
situations ... BatTirooms too narrow for people in wheelchairs to enter or 
' .use, and flights of steps which prevent wheelchair users from entering or 
x:hanging floors are representative examples of such barriers. Curb cuts 
placed in the be^HTaposition for wheelchair users can create orientation 
problems for ind^^^endent and mobile blind persons. Obviously, architectural 
accessibility iis^^omplex and requires a great .deal of thought and cooperation 
kmong involved/;^oups- and' individuals. 

These si^'atioii^ tio^^oaly affect individuals 'with permanent or obvious 
physic-al cori^tio.T>s,<%^ut .persons with temporary or hidden conditions as. !x 
well. People with baby strollers, persons who must temporarily us'e crutches,^ 
people wearin^,||^^ braces > or individuals with heart conditions are just^a fei^ 
affected by ari^itectural barriers whose needs are ottexl overlooked. 
Only sevenLee^ percent^of physically impaired and disabled persons are 
born with such,. ct)nditions the other eighty-three percent acquire dis- 
abilities through disease , accident , war, or old ag6. ^(50) Most people . 
at one time or another-in iriieir live^ are personally affected by architectural 
barrier^. Even if 'ati individual "%s n^t so affected, need for-sll facilities 
to be accessible t^o everyone is imp6't:ative as a basic human and civil, right. 

J. ■ ■ 

All feature^6f barrier free des.ign must be linked together as part of 
a^ coordinated whole.^,*'*;v'An accessible rest room on the second floor pf a . 
building cannot be u^V^T if the only way to the second flooi; is up a flight 
* of Stairs, ^amps ne^ to be planned and placed so as to compliment * 
features suq^^/asp^si^^s 'and architectural style. Curb cuts on one side of 
^he st'reet ai:*e' q/" little value. Each barrier must^ be eliminated according^ 
to specific Criteria , so as to be functional as well as meet certain standards. 

. . * In^maiiy ways architectural b'arriers reflect society's attitudes toward 

- persons who differ from certain expectations of physical, sensory, or in- 

- tellerctual performaticqi. Institutional^looking buil'dings ^al^po reinforce 
negative stereotypes and attitudes, JEven names of facilities and programs 
can communic^ate attitudes toward .persons with handicapping conditions--^ 

'Last Chanoe House\ Charity Refuge^ SOS Workshop^ Home for IncuPobVes . 



. '^Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of the corresponding re- 
ference in the resource secrtion'at the end of the chapter. 
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Itidividuals with various handicapping conditions "have been treat^jd in 
, various ways -by different societies. They have been viewed as-sinners, 
persons possessed by devils in some societies to God's special children- 
with special gifts in others. 'We are still af f ected' tod^y by some of the 
antiquated and unfounded attitudes of previous societies and cultures. y 

Not until development of Attitudes Toward Disabled U^rsons Scale (71) . 

in 1960 was there any r^iable measure of such attitudes. (59) This scale 

consists of thirty statements to which 'an individual responds according to 

degree of agreement or disagreement . 'Although compar-ability according to 

age and e&ucational levels and reliabii^ity of the test appear to be 

acceptable, its single score does* not reflect a balanced 'weighting of the 

variety of specific elements contained in the scale. (62) 

♦ , 

AX:tempts to measure, degree of pr.eference people have for persons with 
various handicapping conditions are sometimes made. HoweVer, some rankings^ 
of handicapping conditions hay ^ tend to polarize and stigmatize various 
.groups which could ideally be working together for the good oi' all in- . 
dividuals with handicapp.ing conditions. Since general attitudinal dimensions ^ 
for h wide variety of conditions exist j^it would appear that these attitudinal 
dimensions' could provide strpijger b^ses for org^anizing programs a?id ac- 
tivities than attitudes toward speqific handicapping conditions. (61>) ; 

Gener:ally, favorable attitudes toward individuals create positive- 
-interpersonal relationships and stimulate these , individuals to achieve 
more than expected; the converse ^is also true. , Persons *who are treated 
less f av^orabl^ may come to believe they are in fact inferior and consequently 
behave as if they were^-inf erior . Arc"nitectural barriers exemplify less than^ 
equal treatment of , individuals with »limited mobility-.- Able-bodied in^r ^ • 
dividuals may prof ess^ to be very acc epting of persons with ^ s u ch conditions, i 
but continued existence of architectural barriers in schools, recreational 
areas, places of employment, and housing facilities points out that a 



great deal more must be done to enable these individuals to enjoy rich, _ 




full, productyi\^ and rewarding lives. 



Despite federal, state, afnd some local legislation requiring thi£ all 
facilitiels be accessible, architectural barriers still pose great piapblems 
for speciaD populations. Many communities and states continue to emphasize 
isolating *speaial populations in segregatecj facilities or in special* 
classes, in regular schools. Group3 of able-bodied persons still super-^ 
impose their wishes on special peculations whether these approaches, and 
procedtrres are appropriate or desired by the group for which suchi ^ervices 
are designed. Special projects, * task force groups, advisory panels, 
planning committees, and countless oth^ giroups explore problems of 
facilities and equipment toi^ special groups! Unfortunately, * very few of 
these planning groups have involved-or even asked input from or opinions 
of those -who a»re to be most dilrectly Involved — impa^red^ disabled^ and 
handicapped consumers and^ their families. 'As a re\ul^t-- 
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Some playgrounds -designed for severely arid profoundly . , ^ 

dentally retarded adults can best be used by Marine Commandos! 

Braille trails go ^unused by the blind! 

'Totally accessible facilities are found to be far from ^ 



Illy accessible racilities 
illy accessible! ^ 



totaJ 

• . Countless "nillions of dollars arc used to build special ^ 
, facilities not needed or -wanted by the group for which 
they were designed! 

People are ripped of f .unmercifully b^ guarantees that don't 
, exist and- expensive ^devices th^t can be obtained free or ' 
made inexpensively! 

Individuals are prostituted by special programs, unique 
.aids, and scientific sounding programs, activities, and 
devices that are not special, uniq'ue, or gci^ntific! 
• , * 

Many expensive and extensive^ special , facilities are unnecessary. 

• Participants want to take par^^n programs conducted'in facilities that 
are as little 'different from those used by their peers and conCemporaries 

k as possible. Basic accessibility and ava;Llability are keys to use by even 
^ the most severely and multiple involved persons. *(64) 

* In planning any prt)gram or Activity — ipcluding facilities — it is 
imperative that several groups included in providing input and making 
decisions that so intimately affect- them, 

^ * . Consumers themselves — individuals*with various handicapping 
^ conditions for whom progi^^ms ,x5^tivitles, and facilities- are 
designed; in too many ins-t^arrtt^s programs, activitijes, and 
facilities are planned and implemented in ways not consistent 
wit^h what populations for jjhich they are designed want; ^ 
representative impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons-^ 
including mentally retarded — need to be consulted to provide 



this kind of input. 



Persons who ^re going to use facilities, direct programs, aqd 
cf^rdinate activitj.es in various leadership rpl^s need to provide 
•input. Too of ten ^architects dictate program by facilities they' 
design ratKer than heeding r^uests, n^eds, and input from 
those who are going^o use the facilities,. 

) ' • > ' ' ' - ■ 

By obtaining input frofn consumers and providers of servioes, facilities 
can be made functional for programs, approaches,- populations, and leaders 
who are going to direct and^guide activities infthese facilities. The 
best facilities have used these sources for input and direction. In fact^, 
some of the most practical; functional, and inexpensive recreational, . 
facilities .for use by special populations have been planned *^nd designed 
by these populations themselves, 

« 
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In a variety of outdoor recreation programs, gre'atest needs are in 
having facilities available and functional along with removal of archi- 
tectural barriers. With cur refit emphasis on returning and/or keeping ^ 
persons in the^ conjmunity and on programs in least restrictive environments 
and most normal ^settings feasible, there'is an -ever increasing need to 
make existTng facilities available and accessible to and functional for 
everyone^ including severely and profoundly mentally retarded persons and 
multiply involved populations. With state and. private residential facilities 
also providing recreation prdgrams and leisure* opportunities for many of *' ^ 
these same groups^ it .seems that coordinated pjlans showld emphasize 
approaches "whereby impaired, disaT^led, and handicapped persons can use and 
capitalize upon commanity facilities. Ip this'*way facilities are 
adapted so thajt special populations can use them in terms of their in- 
dividual needs. All physical education, srecreatibn, and sports facilities . 
must be made accessible for everyone who wants tjo and is able to participate, 
whatever the Xype, degree, or severity of invoIvemen,t . , 



Design Guidelines 



* J At the present time a variety- of resources .deal with adapting * 
FaS^il^ties to make* t*hem f*ree of architectural barriers. The American 
National Standards Institute Standards for X4aking Buildings and Facilities 
Accessible to and Usable by^ Individuals with Handicapping Conditions (8) 
were issued in 1961 ^nd reaffirmed in 1971. A project at. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Schpol of Architecture to adapt* and extend *these' standardS^has just, 
been completed (1977). Proposed standards are avaij.able at this time far 
interested persons to review- and express their, reactions . ^ Although 
standards for architeetual accessibility may vary to some extent according 
tO'specific conditions and unique factors at- state and local levels, most 
jurisdictions use directly or modify slightly b'asic ANSI Standards. How- 
ever, experience has shown that in some instances facilities meet the 
standard hut a're not really functional or usable. For ^example, ""a^ma 11 
porch or st(!^p that is only three feet wide .me^s the, standard h^it is * , 
functional orily^if the %oor opens inward; at lea^ five f eet i.ai'e neceissary • 
if t^e. door ppens> outward-. These inconsistenciesAreemphasize need for in- 
put rorom and evaluation ty consumers themselves. 

^ Although barrier-free design has been legally mandated in facilities 
.constructed or renovated with federal funds for nearly ten years, Jcryce (20) 
found that, sohools of architecture in the United States and Puerto Rico ^ 
provided only^minimal instruction in ba^rrier-f ree design. In his survey, 
'sixty of ninety-three schools surveyed responded as follows: * 



1 • ' 

For a copy of the proposed new American. Ndtvonal Standards Institute ' 
Startdards for Making Buildings and Facilities^ Accessible to and Usable by 
the Physically Handicapped^ write: Dr, ^Edward Steinfeld, Pro^.ect Director, 
New ANSI Standard fqr thfe Physically "Handicapped, Research Office, School 
of Architecture, * Syracuse University, 118 Clarendon Street,, Syracuse, New 
York 13210. - „ . ^ , . 
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* • . One school required a cLass in barrier-free design for a 
degree in architecture. ' ^ * 

Six schools offered a course on the subject; .but these were* 
mostly cont inuing. education type courses for architects'. * . 

Fifty-one schools touched upon the. topic in advanced studio 
' classes. 

Twb did not concern themselyes ,with the subject. , ^. 

. Joyce believed that the best way^ to get architects to ''help solve 
problems of architectural barriers wa^ to urge 'state registr^ion boards 
to include questions about this subject in theiT exatninations . This 
recommendation is appropriate not -only in 'terras of federal mandates .but 
also in view of the fact that every state has\ legislation governing 

-accessibility of facilities built or renovateav with state funds. In 
addition, some-, local jurisdictions have similkry regulaticfns ini th'^eir codes 

'and standards. ^With recent signing of Section 50A of- the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 whiph prohibits discrimination against individuals with , 
handicapping conditions in. any program or activit^v receiving ►fede'fal funds, 
*4ieed for well informed, sensitive, and understanding architects is- gr^at. - 
This need 'is intensified vrith emphasj.s on integrating impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped persons- intb regular programs and activities of all types 
and, descriptions'. The future indicates that^these dpnsid£rations -wilT 
be ev/€h' raore ci?itical than they\^re today. 

Although. TOO ^t standards pertain to basic accessibility of buildings 
and'reTated structures, such barrier-free ^design features are appropriate 
for and applic_^able to physical^ education , recreation, sports, *ind similar 
activity ar^a f acilitieTs^^ In fact basic accessibility knd availability' 
are far more important factors to consider in thes^ areasVthan fep'ecialized 
.farcilit-i,es per se.* 3as,ic ^factors that are important to cot^sider for 
accessibility of all facilities include: 

. ^Sufficiently large rest rodm's with grab "bars 'and accessible 
sinks and mirrors. ^ * ' \^ 

Low public telephones.. . . • ' \ 

Low and easily operated water fountains. \^ 

Non-skid floors. 

Erevat5^rs, ramps, and/or special lifting devices rather^than 
steps; . . 

Proper lighting. 

Doors that are at least thirty-two inches wide.. 



Ramps that have a slope not greater t|ian one foot rise in twelve 
feet, * 

Handrails that are smooth, extend one foot beyond the top and 
bottom^ and placed on at least one side of ramps that are ^trirty- 
two inches high. 
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Door thresholds flush with the floor. 
Curb-cuts, 



Special and 'extra large parking spaces for vans and with 'sufficient 
space between cars wl)en doors are open, * ' 

Braille markers on elevators and in other key places. for information, 

Soun3' system for emergencies and other program uses'. 

Visual warning system^ Cor emergencies . - , ' 



Modifications and Adaptations .tr 

Mace (44 p, iv) stated that basic assumptions -underlying ^modification 
of "^ny existing buildiiig is predicated on the principle tflat needs of imT 
paired^^"Tr^&abled, and handicapped people are exactly the *same as needs of 
-their able-]bodied friends and associates. Where facilities are available to 
physically able personS, they should be designed to be accessible to and 
usable by physically imp'aired persons. ^ Conversely, all facilities should 
be planned, designed, and constructed so that they aire accessible to 
everyonej including the -most severely, profoundly, and multiply involved. 
Necessary modifications and adaptations of existing facilities must be 
pla^nned and ^ implemented in most feasible and economical ways to make the 
dream'of full participation in all .ll^^^^ctivities through t(>t«rl 
accessibility a reality, - , ' . 

In plannixvg for the site of their 1976^annual ^meeting, staff of the 
American Association- for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) learned that the 
majority of disabled persons were able to attend most meetings with only 
/minor structural adjustments and changes in arrangements. Rewards gained 
far outweighed efforts required to make meetings fully accessible. Persons 
Wl,th handicapping eonditibns, both members and non-^members of associations 
and organizations, were available and eager to assist in planning, advising, 
'and executing such projects. Further information on this project can be 
found in Barrier Free Meetings: A Guide for Professional Associations. (13) 

Many variable factors must be considered when establi*shing priorities 
for modifying facilities'. However, it is difficult to recbmraend a seti^of - 
priprities wl^tch apply.' to all building types, .'It is necessary though to 
consider, modifications and atlaptations so that . facilities can be aCfcessible 
to and furt^Bional for individuals with different handicapping cpndi4:ions. 
So of ten "the only considerations are^ givei> to 'individuals with mobility 
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difficulties while ignoifing needs of those with sensory impairineuts . In 
addition, such modifications are helpful to^ many segments of t^e able- . 
bodied population. Priorities based on such factors ^s building'' use , 
economics, adininistrati>;e policy, number of floors, and typ.e of\ 
construction should be set 6n an 'individual basis ,fo?: each modification 
project* For example — ' " H 



To make use of a building, one must be a^e to apprpach and 
^ ent-er it; thus access to a building and^^site considerations are 
a first priority. ' ; - . 

Once inside a building, a second consideration is movement to 
and use of primary facilities — i.^e", classrooms, activity 
areas, offices. This may involve veiftical as well as 
horizontal circulation if primary facilities are on more 
than one floor. ^ 

^ . Toilet and other-support facilities might be a third priorityt 
p. 48)- 

Most necessary facility adaptations are included in American National 
^Standards' Institute Standards (8) — pitch of ramps, size of rest-rooms and 
adaptations of stalls, heights pf ^drinking fountains and telephones, ^ize 
and placement of parking, spaces^f^^pe ^nd pitch of walks, size of door 
jambs, placement of hardvJkre — and' ^g^Jiily need to be ^plied to ph3^sical 
education, spo'rts, and related recreational facilities. . Coramo;i sense ^ 
application can be made to certain aspects of these fac'illli^ — 

Extend pitch of ramps for nature trails, walks, ^nd other areas 
. requiring ^'locomotion. 

Make nature trails, walks , swimming pool decks, and similar 
passage areas a minimum width for two wheelchairs to pass. 

♦ . Lower basketball -goals ajxd reduce apparatus size for youngsters 
of similar chronological ages and functional levels whether or 
not they ate in wheelchairs or use other assistive devices — 
A)wer baskets in ^and* of themselves are not necessary or desirable 
for wheelchair basketballl 

^ • Use lights behind basketball backboards that are* synchropized 
with the ^ame clock and timer's horn to assist those with 
. hearirig problems. , • ^ . • 

Again this is where input and recoramend^f ions from individuals who 
take part in and lead programs — rather than architects or those talking 
from ju^t a theoratii^al *base — ate so very important. Many of the most 
practical,' functional, and realistic adaptations have been initiated by 
corisumers themselves. • * - 

J ' ' . . 

"Although early legislation and couft decisions focused on accessibility 
requirements for new construction, emphasis is now shifting toward, making 
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existing buildings barrier free* Some state and municipal buildfng codes, 
such as 'those of Massachusetts and Chicago, stipulate, with certain ex- 
tieptions,], that any, remq'd^ling of public buildings must result in accessi- 
bility for everyone. North Carolina has made a two million dollar fund 
available for remodelirfg state facilities to raake*them accessible, federal 
fjinds have been authorised through the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren ktt (PL '94-142) and the Vocational Rehabilit^ation Act (PL 93-112) so 
that s^tate and local agencies can renovate certain facilities to mak^ them 
accessible.' Tax credits can also be obtained by com'panies as incentives to 
remove architectural barriers. > ^ ' . > " 

^Three classes Of projects are generally recognized in such regulations: 

Projects in which ^Iterations affect a small area or t]t)e extent 
. of alterations^ over a large^area is superficial. * > 

Projects entailing substantial alterations, such as* rewiring and 
air conditioning,, or a major added new structure; in tliose cases 
the entire building complex must be mad^ barrier free. 

Intermediate situations in which the amount of work justifies 
barriep removal but is not extensive enough to require a total 
adaptation. If post of modernization 'Or addition falls, within ' 
a certain range of the .cost of the original structure, only ^ 
areas affected by remodeling must be barrier free. 

«- * _ - • ' 

An often used rationalization for not making existing facilities 

barrier f^ee and ^ccQssible has been cost. Some preliminary Estimates for. 

^renovation* pro j ects which included '-making buildings accessible have been as 

high , as forty ;to one hundred percent of projected costs for a project. 

Removal of barriers has actually be*en accompH'shed in many -of these same • 

projects for as little as three or' four percent, above costs of the renovation 

without the special considerations. When plans to make buildings barrier 

free and^ accessible are included from the "beginning of a new facility, 

increase in costs have been found to be in the range of one-tenth of one 

percent to one percent above total project costs without these factors 

Being considered. . , ^ 



Financial Considerat iong 



The concept of creating a barrier-free environment is more readily 
accepted. than the cost of making facilities accessible. Lack of research 
into cost-benefits as well as actual costs of barrier-free construction, are 
two factors that allow fear of exorbitant <costs to continue. Analysis of a 
questionnaire sent to local officials and architects by Perkins and Will 
revealed t^o important findings:, 

: Costs to remove, architectural barriers were^ not important -con- 
siderations to'personnel in cities and counties where projects 
had been undertaken to remove" barriers in* facilities that had 
been inaccessible to persons with different handicapping conditions. 



. .Less than ten', percent of architects surve^ycd felt that costs 
of buildings constructed with full accessibility wbuld be 
prohibitive, (9) / . 

Another sOr-vey with similar findings was^conducted by the Department 
of Urban Studies ,^^Na,tional League of 'Cities in Washington, D. C.^, in 1967. 
Both existing and hypothetical buildings weye studied in t^rms of specific 
costs required to make them barrier free, yfcgtimates were jkade that each of 
the new existing structures could have bden built^to provide jtotaL 
accessibility for less than one-tenth of ^ne percent of total construction 
costs. Six of seven hypothetical buildiivlgs studied could have been built 
barrier free for less than one-half of one percent of original construction 
costs. (9) ' / " ' , ^ 

It is difficult to make a direct comparison between original construction 

posts and costs for renovating a buildifng years later. Modifications to 

existing buildings usually cost more tnan new construction because often 

something must be removed or changed drastically before installing 'devices 

and making changes to insure that the facility .is barrier free and 

accessible. This process can be expressed in the following formula — 

^ . ' ! * • 

Vast of Modifiaation = Cost of Removal Cost of A'adtttons 

Despite possibilities of increased costs, existing facilities must be 
made "accessible as. soon as possible. Cost of, removing barriers must be 
planned for and included in estab.lished maintenance budgets as well as* 
those used for capital impro^ments. While more costly than making new 
facilities barrier free, and -accessible , renovations and modifications of 
existing facilities are not nearly as expensive as generally felt. In 
fact, actual figures and percentages for this pv^ess are many times 
lower than- figures often given. Some buildings have been made tot.all}^ 
accessible for as little as tjiree or four percent above projected renovation 
or remodeling costs without considering making facilities barrier fre^. 

N Benefits ^f barrier-free desigrji are realized by able-bodied persons 
as well as by those with mobility or sensory V^blems . A rece'^nt study by ^ 
the American Mutual Insurance* Alliance noted the following advantages , of 
accessible facilities: . • • _ y 

Few acciden,ts ^ in public buildings reduce losses and rates 
under health insurance policies. 

Wide doors and ramps permit rapid evacuation since standards 
♦recommended for aiding handicapped persons also meet highest 
fire prevention $tand«rds. 

. Since buildings .with aids for^handicapped individuals have fewer 
hazards that result in" accident;s ajid li/^bility claims, insurance 
rate reductions may be obtained on public liability policies 

^ when architectural barriers are removed. 
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Elimination of barriers also, reduces tiH^nces of .work-connected 
accidents so that arapj^oyers benefit through reduction iti 
^"Dmpensation insuranc'^ premitiirt^. 0^ ' ' /- ^ 



The Community Development .Block Grant'f rogram makes funds available to 
eligible citiee »and counties whei| th^ir needs are documented, Lpcal 
officials ire Trespdnsible for assessing community needs., planning appropriate 
developmentj^ of projects and atctivities, and taking the initiativ^e to develop 
proposals to obtain tfiese funds. » An analysis of housing needs of handi-^ ^ 
capped residents- along with appropriate proposals to meet these needs must 
ba^ncluded in plans if a municipality is to receive funds under this 
Block Grant Program. Some ways Community Development Blo'ck Grants can be 
used to help handicapp.ed, individuals include: 

Acquiring, constructing, or revamping special recreation areas * 
for full use by handicapped populations'/ ' ' ^ 

. ^ Fostering cultural activities through neighborhood libraries or » 
museums, and promoting activities such as crafts and fiomemaking. 

losing funds for ^{^ecial projects to remove material and archi- 
tectural barrier.s to promote mobility and accessibility in urban 
areas.' . - ' ' 

Planning, inanaging, and evaluating commiihity' activities designed 
for handicapped persons. 

. 'Planning for .the design, location, and operation of community 

jnental health centers, group homes, and recreation centers for 
^^individuals yith various handicapping conditions. ^ 

'Guidelines for Community Action ' .k^L <^ 

Communities must make sure that appropriate barrierv-free provisions 
are incorporated int6 locall^r applicable tt^ilding codes while at the same 
time ensuring. compliance with federaL and state laws already on the books. 
The following are considerations for initiating community action: 

Form an archl^tectural barriers 6ask force to^expose decision- 
. making community leaders and groups to problems of architectural 

accessibility; focus on l^oth practical anii/br social aspects of 
accessibility.' ^ ' - * 

Devel<i^ a 'standing committee ©n architectural barriers tib encourage 
looal interest in eliminating barriers, serve'^as basis for ' 
continuing community] education, and to organize and oversee such 



projects. 



Reach all the mass media — newspapers, television, radio, newsletters, 
local periodicals — y^ith this important message.^. 
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.develop a statement of need to '\ise in recruiting influential, 
. individuals to join this effort. ' , 



n 



Plan and carry out a survey to determine accessibility of 
» community buildings. > ^ ^ , ♦ - ^ 



^Prepare a guide on accessibility of jcommuiuty facilities*. 

Set up a watchdog program for continuous contact* and follo^w-up 
with building owners, architects, and builders to ^ensure^that 
new and renovated bui'ldirtgs are accessible to and usabl^ by all 
individuals. 

Includle adequate and representative numbers of impaired disabled, 
and handicapped persons in all aspects of planning implementing, 
and evaluating all such projects and activities, especially 
at p6"l2,Qy and decision-making levels. (41) 



Accessibility and Attitudes: Resources ^ , g 

Complete addresses of all journals and newsletters referred tfo in this 
bibliography may be found in A^pen^lix F, pages 137-140.- 

1. "Access America. American Rehabilitation 1:3 : 14; January-Ej^bruary , 
' 1976. • . . , . '-^^ r • 

* Explains the creation ^nd functions of Xhe Architectural, and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board^hich has the job of ipaking > 
America accessible. 

• ' * c * • 

- . ' ' • ,y 

2. Access '76 - A Blueprint for Action . Boston, Massachusetts: Easter 

Seal Society for Crippled Children^ and Adults of Massachusetts Inc. 
* and United Community Planning^ Corporation (14 Somerset Street, 02ldfe), 
- 1976. ' 

Historic and cultural sit%s in the greater Boston area were surveyed 
for architectural barriers. Elimination of identified barriers and 
strategies to ^accomplish this were discussed. It was co'ticluded that 
a series of public awareness campaigns should be initiated to^secure 
support of funding agencies. / 

3. "Advantages of Barrier-Free Desi^gn.^*' Compiittee on Barrier-Free 
Design Newsletter 20:^: 2; January 1974. 

4. Aielio, Barbara, editor. ^^ Places ajid Spacers: ^ Facility Planning for 
Handicaplped Children: and Adults ! ;Reston, Virginia: Council for 
Exceptional. Children (1920^ Association Drive, 22091) , -1976. 55 pp. - 
$3.50- ' . • - • ; ^ . 
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Intended for special educators and architectural designers, this boo.k 
provides specifiaations and lists of resource materials on facility 
design for hancUcapped children and adults. In an overview,^ one 'author 
discusses need/for cooperation between architects and educators and 
relates his experiences in planning facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren. An annotated bibliography contains twenty-nine references to 
current literature on special facilities. Detailed are specifications 

I for such school problem areas as inaccessible entrances, doorways, 
halls, and toilet facilities. A final section li^ts addresses and 
describes activities of nineteen resource groups such as the American 

^ Institute of Architects and the Center for Independent Living. ^ 

Allison, Larry. "How and to Whom to Complain about Barriers." 
Paraplegia Life 5:5: 10; September/October 1976. 

Author describes structure and function of the Archites-tural and 
Transportation Barriers Compliance Board, outlines provisions of the 
Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 to the Board, and gives steps to 
follow for reporting buildings that do not comply with the law. If . 
the Architectural Barriers Act is really going to be enforced, citizen 
help is necessary. 

American Institute of Architects, Task Force on Architectural Barriers. 
The Real ^an . Washington, D. C. : the Institute (1735 New York Avenue, 
N. W., 20006), 1968. 

Contains scaled drawings of the v^h3e;^-hair; parking lots, doorways,^ 
drinking fountains, /stairs , rest roojps, showers, and public rest rooms. 

•J* 

American Mutual Insurance Alliance. "You Can't Get There From Here." 
Journal of American Insurance (reprinted with permission), 1974. Re- 
prints available from the President's Committee on Employment of ^ the 
Handicapped, ^^ashing ton, D. C, , 20210 ^ ' ^Jt, 

r 

Discusses problems with man-made barriers that limit mobility of 
► persons with handicapping conditions. 

American Natiorial Standards Institute Standards for Making Buildings and 
/Facilities Accessible to and Usable by Individuals with Handicapping 
^ Conditions > ANSI A117. 1-1961 (R197JL). New York, New York: American 
National Standards Institute (1430 Broadway, 10018), 1^.61; revised, 197ll 

American Society^ of Landscape Architects Foundation and the United * 
States Department of Housing and Urban Development,. Barrier-Free Site 

rPesi^n J Washington, D. C. : Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

^Government Printing Office (20402), 1975^. 66 pp. 

> 

This publication provides a centralized reference for sharing of 
basic resource material on the designof exterior site facilities that 
are* accessible to all p,ersons. It is meant to be used ^s a tool for 



ire* 

dfsign and eval^atiori by administrators, landscape architects, architects 
t ' 12 
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ngineers, individuals with handicapping conditions, maintenance 
personnel, lacal concerned groups, and other interested people. In-/ 
formation presented within the publication relates to the following * 
are^s:. status of federal and local legislation; relationship^ of ^ 
(last's iii providing barrier-free access for both existing and proposed 
construction;* information regarding 'numbers, types and characteristic^' 
of* handicapped^ people within our sWiety and means for gathering , ' 
additional statistical information: details of how site elements sqch 
as steps *and ramps, seating, handrails, parking stalls, waste-^ 
receptacles and site lighting may be designed,.^^so as to be usable by 
handicapped people; and sources of additional iriStmriation. Various 
types of impai^rments and pechani-cal aids are defined. 



/ "10. Architectural Barriers Guide . Chicago, Illinois: National Easter 
Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults (2023 West Ogden 
Avenue, 60612), n.d. '#Single copy free; multiple copies, prices on 
request. 

Materials in this icit are divided i^to five p^rts: (1) Architectural 
• Barriers; The ^^roblem and the ChaPlNenge, (2) Creating an Architectural 
Barriers Task Force withiu/your Communljty, (3) Guidelines for, » ^ 
Establishing an ArchitectQral Barrie/s Committee, (A) Community 
* , Survey and Guide, ^nd (5) "Carrying on iH-fc«iftram 'of Watchdog Activities. 

11. Architectural PlanallL^^^or the Physically ^Handicapped * Chicago, 

Illinois: National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and ^ 
AdultS- (2023 West Ogden Avenue; 60612), ^published periodically. , 

This checklist of recent publications is- Compiled regularly by the 
fj^ library of the National fiaster Se;al Society for Crippled Children-- 

\ and* Adults. , • , ^ 

12 r "Barrier- Free Design for the Handicapped." Human Settlements 4:3: 
24-37; July 1974. 

- • - This article ia based on a meeting of a group of experts on barrier- 
free design which was org'anized by tiie Centre for Social Development 
and Humantarian Aff>airs of- the United Nations Secretariat and held ^ *. 
Jline 3-8, 1974, at U.N. Headquarters. Discusses social implications 
* • ^ of barrier^, Clegislation, ahd means of removing barrie'rs; also suggests 
what the U.N. can dQ to alleviate barriers. * , ^ 

13. Barrier-Free Meetings: A Gui^e for Professional Associations « - 

Washington, D(. C. : American Association for the Advancement of » 
Science (AAAsV (1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 20005)., , 1976.' 

) ' ' * 

; This publication was compiled as. a result of efforts by the AAAS 

Project on the Handicapped in Science to enabl^^isabled members to 

attend thfe annual meeting of the Association in^bston, February 1976. 

Over ^OOt disabled people attended the meeting. The^enthusia§m o'f# this 

1 ' group prompted the Project *to prep'are a detailedynandbook for 'other 

^ ' ^ -13 , - . 
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associations tq use in making their meetings barrjier free. Barrier^Free^ 
Meetings gives step-by^step dit^ectiorts on how to. provide access for 
disafble|j meeting attendees, covering such areas assessment; Oi 
hotel meeting facilities and guest room's, restaurants, tours, anci 
transportation in terms of accessibility ;,-interpr^etation*Xservices for* 
the deaf; a system for volunteer services; coordination with disabled 
consultants, association staff, local committee piember^s and. hotel 
staff; publicity; procedujes at the n^eetingj and evaluation. The • 
Guida includes a timeline for planning barrier-free meetings and ex- 
amgj^s of forms, publicity materials, resource lists, articles, and 
frawinfgs , that illustrate accessibility modifications to assist the 
meeting planner. , 1^ 



14. Becker, RoBert H. , and" Robert ' 0. Ray. "Accessibility: "An Application 
of New Technology.." Therapeutic Recreation Jolirn^ 8:4: 148-150; 

•Fourth Quarter, 1^974. ] ] ' ' , 

While programs to remove architectural barriers to the handicapped 
have beer^ accepted as morally anil ethically sound pursuits, some 
attempts at barrier removal have. been, unsuccessful. The reality of 
mammoth renovations required by many existing st^juctures makes^. total . 
accessibility an economic difficulty. The best effo.rt must be the ' 
most efficient planning for av^ailabl^' resources. MAZER-I, or .similar 
subroutines utilizing computer graphics, will enable* recreation 
facility planners to visualize potential barriers i^i terrain and 
buildings* More significantly, such programs will allyw xn^^jovai or 
prevention of barriers to. physically, disabled persons before costly 
errors are made.' ^ 4^ . • , / 1 ^ 

15. -California Advisory Council on Vocational Education. . Barriers and 
Bridges; An Overview of Vocational Servtbes Available for Handicapped 

^ Calif ornians . ^ Sacramento, California^ California State Department of , 
General Services,- Of fic^ of Procurement, Publication Section (P. 0. 
Box 1015, North .Highlan4s, 95660). / ^ ' • 

♦This publication 'focuses on the stage of the art in vo£,atipnal 
etiiication and some of the probl,ems'6f including individuals with 
handicapping conditions in the mainstream of that service" deMyery " . 
system; also has relevance fot arcHltectural accessibility. , <Dne 
of tbe, major problems ^identified is that of attitudinal barriers. 
A numljer of promising national ^r^n^Sv,- such as early identification ' 
of disabilities, litigation, legislation, nprrmalization and ma^n- 
. ^ streaming are' identified and discussed. Recommendations- fqr change . , 
a;re also presented. A list of suggested resources. In th^ areas of 
information services, educatl,onal activities, consumer-run activities,* 
leisure time activities, publications^ an4 others is included 4n, - 
the appendix. * . * * 

' « ~ * * « 

16. 'Collings, Gary D. "Barrier-Free Access : Right or Jirivilege?" Physical 
TheraW 56:9: 1029-1033; September 1976- '.^ 
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Contends that barriec^-f ree access to public facilities and trans- 
portation , systems is a«» fundamental gj^antep for ^Iderly'^and handi- 
capped citizens if they are to becefme contributing members of society. 
Emphasizes that .tl*^ wheel^chair sh^>uld be^ the controlling module in 
space planning and usually talces four times the -space required by' 
an- able-bodied person^ A review is provided'of legislation, 
constitutional theories, and current litigation within the context 
of providing a .barrier-f ree environment, fp^ all. ^ 

Desi'gn for All Americans: A Report of fee National Commission on 
Architectural Barriers to Rehabilitation c^f the llandicapp'ed . 
Washington, D. C: Superintendent of Ppc^ments (U.S. j2'&vernment 
Printiag Office, 20402), 1967. 50 cents; , \' / ' 



is. -Design^ for Special Needs . London^ England « 'British Centre on 



Elnvironment for the Disabled ,(120-126 Albert Street, NWl 
three time$ annually. ' , ^ ' ^ ' 



7NE), 



This is -a publication on all aspects;^* 



iJa/rier-free design. 



**The Dutch JFight Unemployment." Report (Natfonal'^enter for a Barrier 
Free Environment newsletter) 1:1: 6; Nov;ember 1975. < 



20. 
'21. 



Twenty-five million guilders have been Approved for, fighting un- 
employment in the construction trades in the Netherlands by com- 
missioning private building firms *and architects tq adapt existing * 
buildings so they are accessible to all. ^Organizations of and for 
the^e individuals act as advisory bodies to help*>select buildings 
to be adapted. 'So far these include g'overnment btiildings, municipal ^ 
facilities such as swimming poola, libraries, post offices, and 
train stations. Future allocations cfS funds are dependent upon a 
priority list of plrojects to be 'selected by persons with handicapping 
conditions. • ^ ^' ' 

"Educating Future Architects." Report 2:5^7; September/October 1976. 



"Entrances: A Big Problem for' Handicapped' Students. 
and University 48:4: '2^-26; December 1975. 



American School 
7" 



Recommends criteria for accessible buildings, lists actions takeh 

y some colleges, and summarizes information on types and costs of 
automatic doors/ . ' v * 



22. /'Face to Face: Pamela J. Cluff."' Rehabilitation Dige.st 7:3: 6-8;* f 
Spring 1976. „ - , " - • 

Pamela J. Cluff, a ^Canadian architect in\tQlved in designing buildiogs. 
to meet needs of *the occupants, is interviewed througji this article. 
She is an advocate f^or persons who have difficulty 'using facilities 
designed for able-bodiefc people and recommends designing buildings 
from the insjLde out as a solution. 
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repdom of , Movement is. Basic Civil Right of Disabled, says Justice 
William 0. Douglas." , Programs for the HatHdicap^ed 76 ;5: 6; July 20, I97g6, 



According to Justice William 0. Douglas, legisla 
enforcement procedures can eliminate obstacles' p 
barriers to persons with physical impairments, 
that '*y* -attitudinal barrios are more difficult 
Tl^erefore, we need massive re-education programs 
potential employers, to stress the contributions 
can offer to Business and communities." Justice 
honorary chairman of National Handicapped Awaren 
1976. Co-sponsored by the National Easter Seal 
Childr^tn -and Adults, and the National Paraplegia 
event was designed to alert the ,public to barrie 
Americans face daily. ' 



ion and aggtessive 
sed by environmental 
e Justice declared 
o eradicate, 
articularly for 
handicapped persons 
DOiUglas served as 
ess Week, May 16-22, 
Society for Crippled 

Foundation, the 
rs that millions of 



24.. Funding Guide for the Removal of Environmental Barriers. . Washington, 
D. C. : Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 
(20201), May J.976. 22 pp. (Xeroxed draft.) ' ^' 

Briefly described are possible sources of federal arid private funds 
for removing architectural barriers. For 'each federal agency, the 
following inf ormation^is given: authorization, description , eligibility , 
and contact. I *' . 

♦ / ' ^ ^ 

25. Goldsmith, Selv^yn. "Britain: 
World 2:3: 2-6;. Autumn 1976. 



Breaking Down the Barriers." Rehabilitatio 



The structure of governmental assistance to disabled persons in Britain 
is outlined. Author states that while access to buildings -i^s not a^ 
matter of argument in Britain, the question of means of escape from 
multi-storied buildings in the event of fire is of increasing concern 
to disabled people. Also discussed a^e public housing and transportation 
for persons with handicapping conditions via special three-wheeled 
small cars and public transportation. 



26. . Designing for .the Disabled . London, England: Royal Institute 

• of Brijfish Architects, technical Information Service ,(66 Portland Place,- 
W.I), 1963. Available from International Society for Rehabilitation of 
tjhe Disabled, .21^ East 44th Street^^ New York, New York, 10017. $7.00. 

Basic preference book on barrier-free design for architects and ' nj' 
designers. Major emphasis is on problems in the home. General 
checklist for planning , housing modifications to accommodate /persons 
with physically handicapping conxLitions-'i^ included. 

27, ^ . . Designing for the Disabled . Second edition. New York, .N^ York: 



. \^cGraw-Hill ;(330 West 42nd Street^ 10036), 1967,. $15.00 

• Research conducted since publj^cation^of the first edifion has caused 
author to change his p^hilosopny to one of advopati/ng greater 
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independence and normality f^r mobility-impaired individuals. 
' More emphasis is placed on access to public buildings than to 
domestic housing.. , 

28, Guilty Buildings (pamphlet). Washington, D. C. : President's 
Committee on Employment of th^ Handicapped (202PO), 1976. - ' 

* f 

Ideas for local actioa to remove architectural barriers in the 
community are presented. , ^ - * s 

29. Hammerman, Susan, and Barbara Duncan, editors. Barrier-Free Design; 
Report of the United Nations Expert Group Meeting . New York, New 

.York: Rehabilitation. International (122 East 23rd Street, 10010), 1975. 



United Nations Exp^rx Group 'Meeting on Barrier-Free Site Design 




analyzed architectup^ barriers ^nd their social implications on 
handicapped persptfs. Measures were proposed to eliminate- these 
barriers. ^ Cr;Uferia for interriational standards to "facilitate soc 
integration^nd improve the economic welfare of persons with 
physically handicapping conditions were recommended by the Group. 

Handicapped Majority.'! Industrial Design ^ May 1974 

I • 
Section on barrier-free, design emphasizes design of products ^'o 
they can be uge3 by persons with handicapping conditxtJns. In^us 
•designers are made aware o^problems faced by persons who are/ ex 
pected to' handle products which were not ^designed for people,, 
merely engineered through time by new materials and new methods.*' 
Poorknobs are one example of objects which pos« these problems 
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31. Harkness, Sarah P. 
fot the Disabled. 



» and James N. Groom^ Jr. 
New Yo;:k, New York 



Building Withoijit Barriers, 
Whitney L^rt'ary of fiesign, 1976 . 



Available from the American Institute of Architects (AlA)^ Publications 
Marketing, 1^35 New York Aveijue, N. W. , Washington, D. cf , ' 20006<. *$10.95< 

This book includes design solutions for^typical accB^iibility problems 
in *both residential and public building 



32. Harris, Robert M. , and A. Christine Harris. "A New Perspec£iye on the 
Psych61ogical Effects of Environmental Barriers." ► JRehabilitation 
Literature . 38:3: 75-78; March 1977. 

Two assumptions implicit- in the contemporary interpretation o^ the 
?i psychological effects of environifiental barriers were idei^tifred and 
t analyzed. Fir-s't, according to this perspective,- architectural^^ 

barriers were thought to.make persons witn disabilities f eeJ^^^ve'gatiVely 
about tfiemselves and their abilities * /if this point of^^ew is 
^ endorsed, it seems to fo^HLow that differences between the disabj.^d 
and nondisabled ^re reinforced, ne^tive stereotypes ^aSout persons 
with disabilities are perpetuated^ and pepple with disabilities are 
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kept in their place because th^y are assumed to be too weak and ^ 
helpless t;6 help thems^ves. It is argued that this interpretation 
may more accurately reflect society's expectations rather than .actual 
reactions of persons with disabilities to the limitations impdsed by 
inaccessibility. Second, the cont-emporary view of environmental 
N barriers attributes problems of accessibility just to the handicarpped, 
, This assumption seems to support denial of respo'nsibility by the ^ 
majority for the Solution of ft problem that affects only a few in- * ^ . 
• divlduals, isolation of the disabled in special, segregated -en- 
vifonmente, and construction cff partially accessible environments to*' 
allow persons with disabilities to function in places -where they are 
expected to be. Since pebpl'e interp^ret <ihanges^*in t\ie environment: • . 

according to their specific needs, it seems more accurate to conclud^e 
that all persons, not just* those with disabilities, "are potentially'', 
affected by architectural barriers and benefit from their prevention. ' ^ 
The locus of control must be changed so all , people, including i*those * 
with disabilities, take an active role in 'planning for nefeded changes, 
The scope of the pro"blem mi^t be broadened so all member's 'of society *' , ^ 
janite to pursue, a common, solution tq a common problem. / ; v * * \ " 

33, Henshaw, Mariona, "Is Your City ' Barrier-Fre^?" Accent on Living '19:4: 
' 28-00;^ Spring 1975, ^' . • • , 



Author and her husb^aAd initiated^ a 3*icces5ful campaign to amend their ^ 
* city's building code to make buildings accessible to. and usable by * * 
physically impaired persons. Suggestions to help others launch, sucfi 
'a project are pr'esented* 

34. Hollerith, Richard, Jr. "Eliminating the Handicap," Reprinted from 
Industrial Design , May/June 1976, Distributed by the Natiortal Easter 
Seal Society. for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023rT^^t Ogderl Avenue, 
Chicago; Illinois, 60612, 

^. *- • / , 

Author predicts that a new generation of innovative products will , < ^ 

result from the'soon to be completed '^racuse University project ' ^ 

to'upda1:e the. official 'standards for a barrier- free environment, 

35. 'In Graphic Form," - Committee oti Barrier Free Design Newsletter 3:1; 
February 1971, , ' ' . * 

'Notes that the recently revised issue of Gvaphio Standavds^^ a reference 
book which translates architectural techniques into graphic^, 'contains ^ 
?' detailed drawings on planning sites and interior facilities so triey are 
accessible to persons ^wit'h handicapping conditions, " , 

36. Jeffers, James, '^"Working for ^n k^e^±ble America," . American . 
Rehabilitation 1:2: 30-31; November-December 1976, 

Discusses need for removal of architectural barriers, legal actions ^ * 
to remove barriers-, ^and thft role of the Architectural and 'Trana-^ 
portation Barriers Compliance Board in these prcfblems, ' 
p , * ' • • 

■ 18 . , - . ^ 
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^lohasbn, Jane H. "Barrier-Free 'Design and the U.N." Achigvemeat 
7:1: 8; September 1975. . ' ♦ ^ 



• This article is based on ^ special report prepared >by Rehabilitation 
International on the 1974 Expert Group Meeting on Barrier-Free Resign 
sponsoreid by thTe United Nations. Preliminary issues included need • 
*to upgrade the overall environment of physically impaired and dis- • 
abled persons. "It was emphasized that barrier-free design wiil 
bene^fit society as a whole, not. just impairecj and' disabled persons, .> 
an^ that they themselves ,must assume their proper roles as tlie -"^^al * 
experts in this area. '.Some of the International Council on* Technical 
Aids Standards .of Accessibility are al-so included. . . 

Johnson, Warren E. Some Considerations Sn Desjgning^acilities for 
- v .the Deafr . Porfland, Oreg9n:* .Portland Ceijter for Hearing and Speech 
(3515 S. Vet,erans Hospital Road, '97201), 1967. . • 

"Kirkland, Sue Anne. Architectural Barriers to the Physically Disabled 
Toronto, Ontario ,"^ttena4a: Canadian ^Rehabilitation Council for Xhe 
' Disabled (Second Floor, 242 St. G^org^ Street, M5R.2N5), 1973. $2.00. 

^ Evidptn9e is presented of the need !'t6 -plan JEor -the accpmmodatioii of . , 
those with^ all types and degrees of physical Impairment in the design 
and "canstruction of present and future public ^buildings and tr.ans- 
portation facilities.** The author suggests that elimination of 
arcliitectur'al barriers '*would partially reduce some of t\\/i frustration 
of handicapped person^ and enable them to participate actively in 
jsocial, recVeationai and community af fairs , .tbus alleviating much'of 
the psychological trauma* associated with ph3^sical impainopnt . " * The 
, s.tudy discusses psychological, social, and economic effects of di^- 

. ability; legislation relating to architectural barriers in Great 
, Britaj^f; 'Canada; and the U.S.; and public and private barrier-free , ^ 
transportation alternatij/es. 1% is recommended that a governmental 
-coordinating author ilTjr^e established in Canada for, the sole^urpose. 
of administering stfrong, unif i^d^ction on the^. problems of ar\:hi- 
tectural barriers, and it is- further suggested that this organization 
» should , include represervtatives of all fields associated with-tHis 
problem and should exist at all governmental revels. .Recommendations 
are made concerning possible functions rand activities. of such an^ 
agency. ^: ' . ... * 

* ' ' 

Htebe, Edward R. Federal Programs .for tJhe Handicapp.ed > Washington, 
D. C: Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress (20540), 
1971.' ^ ' ^ ^ , ^ 

^ Contains listing oj federal programs to -date which ate available to 
handicapped persons. Included also are construction principles fo.r 
rehabilitation facilities. " * . . • ' 




\ 
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41. Kliment, Stephen A. "What You Can do to Organize for Change^/*^ lyto 

the Mainstream: A Syllabus for a Barrier-Free Environment\ Wa sh in g to n , 

, <, D. C. : The American Institute of Architects and The Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, June 1975. Complete document available from 
IRUC in xerox, $5.10. Item number 133. 



42, 



Suggestions on how to form an architectural barriers task force 
concerned with both practical and^social aspects o§*^cessibility are 
given. . I(feas for formirig-a standing committee on aWhitectural 
barriers are also p^esen^ed. A survey of community Duildings to 
measure accessibility is suggested as a possible 'pro ject for the 
committee. • j , 

Lassen, Peter. Barrier-Free Design: A Selected Bibliography . 
Washington, D. C^ : Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc. (7315 »^ 
Wisconsin Avenue, W.', Suite 30IW, 20014), 1973. ^ 



This in5^?ee4-47iiyrxography covers a wide range of topics related to 
architectural accessibility. Some of the twenty- two sections in- 
cluded are : planning; standards , specif ications, and criteria ; 
transportation; furniture, aids, and appliances; and specific 
typ%s of facilities. % 

^ • r 

43. "Living and Learning: A Retrospective- Look at a Design for Disability." 

The Archit^t 1:2: 54-57; March 1-971. ^ 

Four years after its opening in 1966, the Princess Margaret School for 
Physically Handicapped Children (Taunton, Somerset, England) was re- 
appraised by the architect. Part' of the philosophy behind the design 
of this school dictates that physically impaired and disabled children 
should not be robbed of all initiative and the will 'to succeed by 
finding ev-ery physical obstacle always overcome for them by the 
planners. Other than changing eating arrangement from one central 
area to many smallfer family dining rooms, no major alteration^ to the 
facility were necessary. ' » ^ 

44. Mace, Ronald L. Accessibility Modifications: Guidelines for 
Modifications to Existing Buildings . Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Special Office for the HandicaTpped, North Carolina Department of 
Insurance (P. 0. Box 26387, 27611) , (1976 . ^ * . 

^ To assist people in modifying existing buildings, guidelines derived 
from the handicapped section of the North Carolina • State Building 
Code have been developed and presented in this book. A Survey of ^ 
Existing Buildings is presented to assist readers in identifying 
problem areas in a building and in evaluating potential modifications. 
' An illustrated guide to modifications shows particular problems and' 
recommended solutions. The final section on Cost Analysis offers 
information on possible costs by illustrating a recent ap«^ssibility ■ 
modifications project in which costs of each modification ^re reported. 
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45. Mace, Ronald L. An Illustrated Handbook of the Handicapped Section 
of the North Carolina State Building Code . Jlaleigh, North Carolina: 
Governor's Study Committee on Architectural Barriers and the North 
Carolina Department of Insurance (P. 0. Box 26387, 27611), 1974. ^ 
A 1976' revised edition is also available. \ :^ ^ ^ 

'This publicafioti includes a reprint of the section on genejjal 
construction. Volume 1, Section llx: Making Buildings and Facil- 
ities Accessible to and Usable by ffie Physically Handicapped and 
December 1973 amendmentsr" To communicate' graphically critical needs 
of persons with Tiandicapping conditions, each section of the code 
has b^en^^viewed and illustrated. Illustrations ar^ examples of 
, minimal design requirements, and intended to show need for such 
. requirements, so that designers and bui-lders can find newer and 
better solutions. j 

46. Making Facilities Accessible to the Physically Handicapped . Albany, 
New York: New Yoxk State University^ Construction Fund (194 Washington 
Avenue, 12210), 1967. Revised- version issued January 1974. 

Performance criteria in this guide have had widespread influence on - 
design of barrier-free higher education facilities in New York and 
^- other -states . The manual can serve as an evaluation mechanism as 
well as a design guide. ^ - t 



^ 



47. McGau|hey, Rita. **From Problem to Solution: The New Force in 
Fighting Environmental Barriers for the -Handicapped. " R^abilitation 
Literature 37:1: 10-12; January 1976. 

Whereas the last decade witnesse'd a proliferation of public edu- 
cational programs designed to create awareness of problems of in- 
accessibility for handicapped^ persons , today's focus is on solutions. 
The author describes proceedings of a special conference on Developing 
' ^ a Barrier-Free Environment;, held in conjunction with 1975 Convention 
- of the National Easter Seal Society for Cripple'd Children and Adults. 
' She mentions other federally funded projects^ and cautiPns agains^^ 
dangers o'f 'fragmentation within the movement for a barrier-free* 
environment. 

48. Michaux, Loui^' Arthur . The Physically Handicapped and the Community: 
Some Challenging Breakthroughs . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C, 
Thomas (301-327 East Lawrence Avenue), 1970. 122 pp. 

This book was written to assist disabled and nondisabled persons 
in working together as a conupunity. For nondisabled readers, the 
author, who has cerebral palsy, offers insights into attitudes and 
feelings of disabled persons. Foi; disabled readers, thex^ufhor ^ 
offers ways in which, disabled people .can live meaningfully in terms of 
attitudes, adaptive equipment, and development of meaningful relation- 
ships. Ways that the copnurtity in general andt the church in par- 
ticular can help disabled people get into the i^ainstream of life are 
discussed at length. 'Appendices include resources for adaptive 
equipment 3 education, housing, and legislation. 
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49. Minch, .Janet A. Advocacy in Architectural Barriers; A Demonstration 
Project in Advocacy for Physically Handicapped Children . Child 

■ Advocacy Project Grant // OEG-0-72-5315. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults of ^Massachusetts , 
Inc. (^Harvard Street, 01608), 1975. 17 pp. 

Activities discussed in 'this report were part of the first three 
ye'ars' of developitieht of the Demonstration Program in Advocacy for 
Physically Handicapped Children. This overview summarizes the issue 
*-of architectural barriers.* Architectural or physical- barriers to the 
participation of physically and ,multiply handicapped students in 
{)ost-secondary education and training systems co^nstituted the main 
problem dealt with by the project. Background study presented' in- 
cluded the following: assessment of needs as perceived by handi- 
capped students nearing completion of high 'school and alumni five 
years after graduation, review of related legislation, and field and 
legal study of the state of the art of architectural barriers in 
Massachusetts. Other aspects of the project discussed kre develop- 
"^nent of objectives, composition anti methodology of the task force, 
implementation, and evaluation. 

50. Nugent, Timothy. Architectural Accessibililty . Awareness Paper for 
the ^White House Conference on handicapped Ind^Lviduals . Washington, 
D.' C. : the Conference (1832 M Street, N. W. , Suite 801, 20036), 1976. 

• K , . 

This Awareness Paper was designed to serve as a resource to stimulate 
discussions leading to solutions to problems of architectural 
accessibility facing individuals with handicapping conditions. The 
author discusses past, present, and future efforts to make buildings 
accessible on local, state, national, and international levels. 

51. People are Asking About. . .Displaying the Symbol of Access . (pamphlet) 
The -^President ' s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped and the 
National Easter Seal Society', for Crippled Children and ^ydults. 
Washington, D. C: Superintendent of Documents, U. Government 
Printing Off ice* (20402) , n.d, \ , . 

This pamphlet was written to bring some uniformity to use of the 
symbol of access in the United States, develop a greater awareness 
of its meaning among the general public, and protect the symbol from 
the encroachment of commercial interests that could decieve and 
defraud persons with physically handicapping conditions. As archi- 
tectural needs differ from each building, depending on the nature of 
the activity to be conducted, a table of accessibility requirements 
* for specific -buildings is presented. 

52. Planning Facilities for Physically Handicapped Children . Knoxville, 
Tennessee: School Planning Laboratory, The University of Tenries&ee 

' • (37916), 1974. 46 pp. $1.00. 
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, Guidelines 'jfor eliminating indoor and outdoor architectural barriers 
are featured ^n this conference report on planning usable, accessible 
facilities for^physically impaired children. 

53. "PVA Earmarks Funds to Promote Barrier-Free ^Design." Paraplegia News 
229:336: 11; September 1976. . 

The Paralyzed Veterans of, America has allocated $100,000 to implement 
changes in state and local laws relating, to problems of persons with 
handicapping conditions. - Barrier-free design coordinators on the' 
national and chapter levels will be working to introduce new design 
concepts which will affect many projects in transportation,^ buildings, 
and site development. ( 

54. Reha'bilitation Services Administration: Society for Rlehabilitation 
Services, and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ' Design 
for All Americans: A Report of the National Commission on Archi- 
tectural Barriers to Rehai>ilitation of the Handicapped . Washington, 
D. C : Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
(20402), December 1967.. 

* ■ • . oi. * * . 

Study and recommendations to assist interested persons in procuring 



usable facilities for , all 'people. 



55. Rollins, Tom^ "Architectural Barriers ... They are *Beg inning to Fall." 
• Green Pages - 1:1: 6-8; Fall 1975. * ^ . 

The ten top architectural, barriers are listed, and common barriers.., 
to perspfTs in wheelchairs-, on crutches, or using walkers and braces 
descpa^ed. Author notes a recent increase in public awareness of 

?ed fpr architectural accessibility and other, ^eeds of physically 
handicapped 'citizens. 

56. Rosenthal, Rpbert, and Lepore Jacobson. "Teachers' Expectancies: 
Determinants of PupiH^" IQ Gains . " Psychological Reports .19: 115; 1966. 

57. Salmon, Frank* C, and Christine F. Salmon. The Blind: Space Needs 
for Rehabilitation . Stillwater, Oklahoma: Stillwater University 
Press (74074), 1964. 82^ pp.' ^ " ' r . . 

Statement of what architects and administrators need to know to 
provide a rehabilitation center for visually impaired persons. . 

58. SchuXz, ^aul J., and Delm'er Oldbury. "Curb Cuts Should Benefit 
Everyone." Accfejit on Living 20:3: 74-76; Winter 1975. 

Administrators of an ongoing program to reinove architectural barriers 
in Los Angeles discovered that persons with physical impairments pften 
•have different and conflii2tihg requirements. For example, needs of 
wheelchair users and blind persons both should be considered in de- ' 
signjLng curbxuts* In Los Angeles, California, thjs problem was 
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solved ,by having several different! types of curb cuts tested, by 
• representatives of various groups of physically disabled persons. ' ' . 
A* cut that would meet the needs of the greatest number of persons in 
each group was chcTse^i. ^ 

59. Schwerdt, John. "Including t>e Excluded. ^ The Architect P^r.t I l:lr 
28-32; February 1971; Part II 1:2: 50-53 ;-*March 1971: 

In Part I of this article, Schwerdt reviews British legislation on 
making buildings accessible to persons with physically handicapping 
conditions. He warns that p^oorly designed buildings can turn dis- 
abilities int© handicaps, while better designed buildings will reduce 
handicaps. In Part II the author; 'examines ^ number of specific, ^ 
recurrent design problems in making buildings accessible to and 
usable by per,sons with physical impairments, disabilities, and handi- * 
caps. He c^tes benefits of social integration of these individuals f 
with able-bodied persons, and stresses* the- importance of designing 
to provide for integration. 

60. Sheila, Sister M. "When You Kish Upon A Star. The Self-Fulf illing 
Prophecy in Special Education."'* Education and Traininfg of the Mentally 

' Retarded 3:4: 189;^ 1968-1969. . . ' . 

61. Siller, Jerome W. **The Structure of Attitudes Toward the Disabled.'" 
Research and Demonstration Brief , December 15, 1970. Washington, D. C. : 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (Room 3427 South, 330 C Street, S. W. , 20201, 
Attention:* Mr* George En'gstrom): 

62. Siller, Jerome W. , and Abraham Chipman. "Factorial Structure and' 
Correlates • of the Attitude Toward Disabled Persons * Scale- " Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement 24:4: 831; 19j64. 

6^. "Six Architectural Proj ects' Chosen for 1976 Bartlett^ Awards. " Programs 

^or the Hafi^icapped* 76:4: 2; June 14, 1976. 
— , • 

The Bartlett Award was established in 1969 to honor buildings that 
are especially accessible to handicapped persons without detracting ^ 
from excellent design. The award is jointly sponsored by' the 
^American Institute of ' Architec ts (AIA) and the' President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. Recipients must first be selected 
to receive the nation's highest awards for architectural excellence, ; 
•Xrie Honor Awards of the AIA. None of the .six 1976. Bartlett award 
winners were, facilities designed primarily for persons with handir^ 
capping conditions. Perhaps this* is evidence of the trend tQward 
integration ancl deinstitutionalization, J ^ , 

64. Stein, Julian U. "Physical Education, ^Recreation, and Sports for \ 
Special Populations.''* Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded 
12:1: 4-13; February 1977. 
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65. Steinfeld, Edward, Interim Report: "Barrier-Free Access/ to the Man- 




Made Environment — A Re^4^ of Current Literature . Washi|ngton, D. C. 
U. S. Department of Hoiising and Urban Development, Office of Policy 
Development aitti ^Research, Octolver 1975. . Availafble from ERIC Document^ 
Reproduction Services, P. 6. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia, 22210^. 
$2,06 plus postage. ED 123 855. * . ' 

♦ 

Tlvis report is a synopsis of the first major product of a two-year 
research contract entitled, '^A New ANSI Standard for the Physically 
Handicapped.'* Current knowledge regarding barrier-free design is 
condensed ipto 'theS following areas: (1) history and trends in » 
efforts to', -achieve a barrier-free environment, (2) extent of the 
pxoblem, (3)' existing ^'federal, stkte, 5nd municipal legislation and 
regulations regarding barrier-.f ree design, (4) research findings that 
cou^d be applied to'th'e design of a barrier-free environment, (5) 
knowledge about effects of barriers on life patterns of people and 
how thes*e effects could.be mitigated, (6) available building products 
and .their .suitability for use by people with disabilities, and (7) . 
collection and comparison of all available design criteria for 
barrier-free design. / 

Tica, Phyllis -L. , ^ an^ Julius A. Shaw. Barrier-Free Design; Accessibility ) 
for the Handicapped ., New York, New York: Institute for Research and 
Development in . Occupational Education, The Graduate School^ and University 
V Ceja^ter of the City University of New York (14\1 Broadway , J 0018) , 1974. 

This booklet i^ designed to provide policy ntakers, administratiors , 
architects, engineers and cbntractors with a convenient source of 
information to aicl them in designing and building barrier-free en- 
J^vironments. It is com'prised of the accessibility aspects of the ex- 
isting New York, 'City Building Code and additional recommendations 
from national, and international sources and from first-hand experiments 
with individuals with handicapping conditions. \ ' 

A 

67* Wacht^r, Peter; John Lorenc ; and Edward Lai. Urban Wheelchair Use; 
A Human Factors Analysis . ^ Chicago, Illinois: Access Chicago 
(Rehabllitati»on Institute of Chi-cago, 345 East Superior Street, 
, .,60611), 1976. 21 pp. . " . ' . 

This booklet is a survey of considerations* relative to architectural 
and coVistrucif ion features that ^can add productivity and bring better 
.lives to millions of people. Research was designed to pinpoi^ 
environmental factors that restrict access to transportation and 
public spaces for wheelchair users. Access problems were not ^ ^ 

confined to t^^heelchair users but also affected jififrsons who ^e re 
aged, or pregnant, or who had such conditions as heart disease,, 
asthma, or a number of other temporary: or permanent handicapping 
conditions. The" problerat^is that most urban environments are de- • 
signed to meet needs of a theoretical average person, altfhough at 
any point in time many , persons' do npt conform to that average. 
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Physical problems of wheelchair u6ers as well as their limited * 
reach affect design needs. Environmental and transportation barriers 
and their solutions are discussed, along with problems of vertical 
movement. 

Welcome In(n) (brochurg). The\ Hague, The Netherlands: Netherlan4s 
Society fo'r Rehabilitation on behalf of TCTA (International Commission 
on Technical Aids, Housing and Transportation of the World Organization 
Rehabilitation International). Available from ICTA, Fack, S-L612^, 
pBrpmma, Sweden. ' ' ^ * 

Specif/Lc examples of architectural barriers in hotels, motels, and 
restaurants are illustrated in cartoon ^yle on the lef,t hand side 
of^tnis brochure, and suggested solutions are shown on the right 

de. At the end of -the pamphlet the most important facility, 
adaptations are summarized. 



"White House Conference Set for Sheraton-Park Hotel." " White House 
Conference on Handicapped Individuals National Newsletter 1:2: Fall 1976. 

Mtfinagement of the' Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. , has agreed 
to make any permanent renevations necessary to make the site of the* 
.May 25-29, 1977, White House Conference on Handicapped Indp.viduals 
accessible,. More than 400 Of the 1,209 guest' rooms will be made 
accessible. Some of the renovations to be made include: permanent 
ramping of erittance ways, swimming pool deck, and service entries y 
from 'parking areas; lowered 'telephone booths; conversion of several 
service elevators to passenger status; ^and layge raised lettier/ 
numeral'signs for visually impaired delegates. 



\ 



Yerxa, Elizabeth June. "Uncle Tom is Alive and Well and His Name 
is Tiny Tim: Public Attitudes Tovard the Physically Different." 
Paraplegia Life 5:6: 7, 20-21; November/December 1976. 
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Purposes that our attitudes toward persons who are physically 
different "cause us to act in ways that reduce their opportunities 
to attain their^ potential , ^nd, . .of ten ^]^ter their self--concept 
in .humiliating, self-defeating ways," DiscuTSses some research findings 
o.n attitudes toward Individuals with handicapping conditions, notably 
those of Siller and Gellman. 

Yuker, Harold E, ; J. R. Block; and Janet H. Young. A Scale to 'Measure 



Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons , 
sources Center (11507), 1964. 



Albertsou, New York: Human Re- 



Yjaker, Harold E, ; Alfred Cohn; and "Martin A, Feldman, The Development: 
arid Effects of an Inexpensive Elevator for Elimina^iing Architectural 
Barriers in P^ublic Buildings , Hetnpstead, New York: Hofstra yniversity 
(1000. Fulton Avenue, 11550), 1966. 

Conparins review of literature on architectural barriers and their elimi-- 
(jj^ion, education and rehabilitation of disabled persons, and a description 
of* Hofstra University's program for higher education of physically im^.^ 
paired and disabled individuals. Architect's specifications for elevatar 
installations are also given. ' * , ^ ' 

' \ . • 26 ' ' 
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- ARCHITECTURAL ACCESSIBILITY LEGISLATION 

Consumer groups such as the* American Coalition of Citizens with Dis- 
abilities, Disabled in Action, and Eastern Paralyzed ^Veterans* Association 
along witb other national, state,. and local organizations believe that 

- the question of accessibility for all impaired, 'rf^^sableciT^^nd handicapped 
persons involves basic constitutional rights. Many phys\Lcal, sensory, ' 
mental, and multiple conditions restrict individual mobility; rehabilitation 
often restores such mobility to these individuals. Physical movement is 
absolutely necessary in our 'society and isy^t the core of every educational, • 
vocational, recreational, and social opportunity available* to citizens of 
/the United States. Able-bodiei persons, on the whole, enjoy such 

\ opportunities; persons with various handicapping con(^itions often do 

not. Freedom of movement is considered by many <as a basic civil, right , ' ' 
for all Americans, guaranteed specifically, in the Bill of Rights as well 
as in other sections of the United States Constitution., . Thus, buildings 
.that restrict freedom of movement for persons vjith .different handicapping 
conditions violate basic constitutional rights.' This principle applies to 
use o*f piiblic transportation, housing, recreational facilities, and to the^ 
' general environment . 

Several recent court cases hav^dealt with application of Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act to 3*ight,s of basic accessibility of facilities 
'and transportation. ^ One decision indicated that "..^jjtiiere is no equality . 
of , treatment merely by providing (the handicapped) with the same facilities 
(as ambulatory persons) , for (ha'ndicapped persons) who (can) not (g^in 
access to such facilities) are effectively foreclosed from any meaningful ^ 
''(public transportation).** (11) Simply put, t^iis* decision stated that if 
handicapped persons are treated exactly the.sdirie as nonhandicapped persons, 
discrimination may result against handicapped persons. For equality to be , 
achieved on behalf of handicapped .persons , efforts-must be toward effective 
equality which encompasses a conce^^^'^of equivalence* that in fact meets 
needs of handicapped persons to the same extent that corresponding needs 
of nonhandicapped persons.' are met., *• 

' Farb.er maintained that "....voluntarism in the area of accessibility, 
as in civil rights issues, is essentailly non-existant . " (7) Impaired, 
disabied, and handicapped persons have leartied throifgh* experience that 
voluntarism, em&tion, vague policy statements, and sympathy do not produce 
accessibility on a day-to-day basis. ^ Sensible action programs of federal, 
state, dfnd local governments are sorely needed. . • * 

. Results of public arid private surveys concerning .effectiveness of 
architectural accessibility legislation have yielded both positive and 
negative conclusions. These findings often have been based on experiences 
of persons with physical impairments and disabilities; such exp^eriences 
have i-ncreased knowleage , available to remove barriers. For example, an 
hour investigation of Dallas-Fort 'Worth International Airport by an in- 
div/dtjal J.n a wheelchair with a blind companion resulted in identif icatioti 

:ty specific conditions that made the particiU-iw^^terminal buildin-g 
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^far from the ,advertiaedL totally accessible. This reemphasizes the importance^ 
of active consumer involyement in planning and evaluating facilities .and 
''discrete differences often found between accessibiMty required by standards 
..ahd that needed for functional use. Knowledge and nep^fesary techn^)logy 
are available, and cannot: be used as excuses for maintaining the status quo 
of inicces.sible facilities. 

Significant advances in federal, state, and local legislation mandating' 
accessibility fox persons with different^ handicapping conditions in new and, 
^"existing burldings have been made in recent years. Since enforcement of 
thfese statutes has not always been strict eno-ugh, close scrutiny by in- 
dividuals and consumer groups most affected ^by these laws is necessary, 
-Greatest adherence to such mandates has been £ound in states and, communities 
where .consumer groups have not only monitored new construction and renovations, 
.but have, been* actively involved, many times militantly, in this watchdog proces 

Often laws aiffecting facilities for impaired, disabled ,^3nd handicapped 
persons depend on which level of government constructs, alters, leases, or 
finances a building; and whether or not the structure is considered a 
public bu^.lding. kany different codes c,an affect design and" construction 
of any one project. A community's basic building code is always linked to 
a series of zoning ordinances, health, housing, fire-safety, plumbing and 
electrical codes, and related regulations. For this reason it ^s^ necessary 
that any barrier-free provisions which are developed be inserted into 
appropriate sections of all codes that determine' building designs in a 
community. A more detailed/ discussion of the tole that building codes^ 
play in the construction prpcess is available in. Into the Mainstream: A 
Syllabus for a Barrier-Fred. Environment ^ by Stephen A. Kliment (Washington, 
D. C. : The American Institute of Architects and the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration, United States Department of Health, Education, a^d Welfare, 
1975). See reference 41, page 20, 



Federal Laws • ^ . 

Momentum for* making outdoor recreation facilities acc'essibl^dates back 
to 1963 in Public Law 88-29 which "...declares it desirable thapall 
American people of present and future generations be assur*ed a^^uate out- 
door recreation resources and that it is desirable for all levels of 
government and private interest to take prompt and (^rdindted action.,." (16) 
This law mandated that the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation , (Department of the 
Interior) develop a Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan designed to guide 
Congress, aLl" levels of^/government, and the private sector* in^ forming and 
developing recreation programs. The Nationwide Plan developed by the 
Bureau states, "The special recreation needs of the mentally and physically 
handicapped are often overlooked^ in the planning and provision of recreation 
opportunities. Physically handicapped people 'frequently are prevented from 
utilizing outdoor recreation opportunities by construction fe^t<lres of 
buildings and facilities..." (16) 



However, it has been alarming, to note l|ck pf real emphaMs and 'concern 
for recreation programs and activities for impair e^, ^disaj?led ,)and handi- . 
capped .persons ^ in the ^J^ationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan, Co^dinate^ efforts 
By corvsume^r. groups and professional providers of^ Services have resulted in 
^soTue additional attention to this segment of the^population in later , ^ 
interpretations of this plan, Comj^licating this situation have been 
different interpretations of the intent and application of the Archi- 
tect^fiaJL Barriers Act of 1968 (see App-endix E) to recitation facilities. 
Shor|i;^'af ter this Act was enacted ;the Director of th^.:Bureau of. Outdoor 
Recreation sent a communication to his state counterparts stating that the 
Architectural Barriers Act did not apply to outdoor recreation facilities, 
tlore recently a bulletin was sent to state outdoor reci;eatioi^* personnel ' ^ 
indicating that recreation faoilitie*s were included under the 1968 Act. 

9 

Testimonies by representatives 'o*f various governmental, consumer, , 
and professional groups* at a national hearing on recreation sponsored by 
the Architectural and Transportation Barriers Cpmpliance Board ^n Boston 
in October, 1976, indicated that great variation existed in interpretation, 
implementation, and application of this Act* in recreation programs of all 
types at ail levels. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act should be a 
major force Q^'n changing these situations in that any. program receiving 
federal funds must give assurances . that no otherwise (Jualified handicapped 
person is discriminated against solely. on the basis^ 5f his/her conditioij* 
Since many recreation departments and par^k boards receive federal funds, 
they^ will have to make sure that programs and activities dre^ available to 
all impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons. A fir^t step in^his 
process is accessible facilities. } ^ ' ^ - 

The Housing Act of 1974 provided^a wide- range of federal aid programs . 
vto help meet needs of appropriate housing for persons with various handi- 
capping conditions. This Act required that ten percent of units in housing 
projects for elderly persons which h^ve used federal funds or insui:an(ie be 
accessible to persons with physical impairments or disa'bilitids. Authorizations 
under this Act made funds available £or special ^ecr^ation areas for the 
handicapped with swimming pools that accommodate wheeltihai^-s or campgrounds, 
wooded trails, fishing and boating docks th^t provide barrier-fr^e 
accessibility.- (22') • - . * - 

. »/ . 

•> • . . - 

Congress authorized in late 1965 a National Commission on^ Architectural 

Barriers to the Re^habilitation bf j:he Handicapped. Th^ Commission 

published its final report. Design for All Amerioans^ in 1967. c(See 

reference 17, page 15.) Legislative proposals subsequently passed by 

Congress as^ tHfe Jl^hit^tUral Barriers Act of 196^,<Public Law 90'-*480) 

were developed by this Commission. This Act was written to, ensure that 

public facilitie*s" built with federal funds were designed and constructed 

to be accessible to persons with physically handicapping conditions. PL 90-480 

acrthorized the 'Administratoi: of the General Services Administration to , 

prescribe standards for design, (Construction, and modification of buildings 

as deemed necessary to ensure their accessibility to and use l^y physically 

impaired and disabled persons.' 
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Section 502 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Appendix E) established 
the Architectural and Transportation Barriers CompJ^iance Board to ensure 
compliance with the Architectural B^arriei^-TtcT of 1968.^ This Board is ^ 
composed of nine heads of federal agencies and ^chaired by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Peters of the Board in- 
clude conducting investigations, holding public hearings, issuing such 
orders as it deems necessary to ensure compliance with accessibility re- 
quirements, and withholding or sus^)ending federal funds to any building or 
facility found to be violating, standards prescribed' in the Architectural 
Barriers Act of 1968. 

Civil rights of persons with handicapping^conditions are^ protected by 
the anti-disdrimination clause (Section 504) in the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 which prohibits discrimination against and denial of benefits to 
persons with handicapping conditi?&ns in \s^ny program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance. Otfier sections of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 (Public Law 93-112) relate to barriers"!^ rehabilitation facilities. 
Barriers ^in educational facilities are also co>ered in the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 9A-rl42). 

For facilities to^be truly, accessible and usable, persons with handi'^- 
capping conditions must be able to get to the facilities. Adequate and 
appropriate transportation is needed. The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
(UMTA) of 1964 was amended in 1970 by the Biaggi Amendment whjich , called 
for barrier-free mass transit wherever federal funds were involved. Public 
Law 91-205 was geared to barrier-free mas§ transportation in the Metropolitan 
Washington, D» C. , area.. ^ ^ 

' Passage of the Tax Reform Act in September of 1976 'provided an incentive 
for removal of architectural barriers. Section 1623 of this Act, cal^s for 
an income tax deduction for costs of removing architectural and trans- 
portation b|irriers for handicapped and elderly persons. An elective current 
deduction f5r removal of barriers in any facility or public transportation 
vehicle owned X>r leased for use in a trade or business is also allowed. 



State Laws ^ \ 

.By 1974 all fifty states and tTie District of 'Columbia had required^ 
elimination of architectural barriers in public buildings throAigh legislation, 
executive directives, or building codes. Most states have adopted the 
American National Standards Institute (ANSI) Standards for Making Buildings - 
^^^^nd Fctcilities Accessible to and Usable by the Physically Hafidicapped (see 
reference 8, page 12) or used it as a model. Cre^t variations occur in the 
extent and means of enforcement and/or in agencies responsible for over- 
seeing these laws in different states* 'Mandates that new buildings be 
^inspected for compliance, sanctions for noncompliance, and applicability 
^ of th^se standards also vary greatly. For an analysis of data collected on 
* architectural barriers laws and standards of the fifty states ^nd the District 
. of Columbia, refet tp Analysis of Collected Data on Legislation and Standards 
of 50 States and the District of tJolwribia Concerning Laws Requiring that 
Buildings and Facilities be Accessible^to Handicapped Persons. , (21) 
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The National Center for Law and the Handicapped cautioned 'that the 
American National Standards Institute Standards or any other building code 
may not assure full architectural accessibility and, therefore, should not 

'be accepted as final authorities. ^13) Even full compliance with standards 
may not result in functional* accessibility . Too often accessibility . and 
functional use are interpreted synonymously when, in reality, this is ftot 
necessdrily true. This r^^emphasizes need to actively involve consumers— - 
individuals with different handicapping conditions — in all aspects of this* 
process, including planning, implementing, monitoring, and evaluating 
buildings themselves and .all component parts in terms of both accessibility 

'and functional use. * 

Although federal laws requiring that both new construction and renovated 
facilities using federal funds be accessible to persons with handicapping 
conditions have been on the books. for almost ten years, they have m>t been 
strictly enforced; in too many places, there has been downright laxity in 
enforcement. Loopholes have enabled builders to get around requirements. 
Similarly, state laws have not been rigidly or conscientiously enforced. 
TKis non-verbal form of discrimination has effects that tend to perpetuate 
stereotyped attitudes *and behavior towards persons with handicapping ' 
conditions. It also restricts such persons from participating in as full, 
meaningful, rewarding, and challenging lives as able-bodied individuals enjoy. 

Architectural Accessibility Legislation: Resources 

Complete addresses of all journals and newsletters referred to in this 
bibliography may be found in Appendix F, pages 137-lAO. 

1. Access to America . Detroit Michigan : Michigan Center for a Barrier- 
Free Environment (6522 Brush Street, 48202), n.d. 306 pp. $15.00 

a 

A survey of federal and state legislation affecting persons with 
moS-ility limitations' is presented. Major sections on architectural 
aflTd transportation barriers, curb cuts, license plates, and polling 
places are included. . • \ 

2. "Architect ura-1 Barriers Act Amended." Amicus 2^1: 2; December 1976. 

On October 18,-197&, President Gerald Ford signed into law Publicf 
Law 94-341, which amended the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 
^.to impose a clear statutory mandate that federal agencies named in 

the act insure that public buildings are made accessible to physically^ 
handicapped persons. This law states the federal government's 
responsibility for accessibiMty more forcefully and stringently than 
the ol'd law. It provides that various cabinet officers shall prescribe 
standards for accessibility and that such standards shall be adequate ^ 
to insure wUerever possible that handicapped persons have access to, 
and use of these buildings. Buildings of the U. S. Postal Service 
are also covered by this amendment to the 1968 Fedetal Architectural 
Barriers Law. 
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3. Building for the Handicappea . Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Archltect^^ ^ ^ 
Collective (46 Brattle Street, 02138), n.d. 

This guide is intended for architects, builders , ^developers , admin- 
istrators and crthers concerned with planning buildings and public 
" spaces. SpecTftc requirements of various state §nd federal agencies 
and jurisdictions are tabulated^. 

4. Design of Barrier-Free Facilities . Annapolis, Maryland: Maryland State 
Department of .--Economic and Community Development (252'5*Riva Road, 21401), 

• 1975. 8. pp. , / ^ • V 

Reproduces section' 05.01.07 o'^f ,the Maryland Building Code for the 
handicapped and aged'. Explanatory diagrams are included. o 

5. "Does Passing a Law Bring Benefits to Handicapped?". Accent on Living 
16:3: 48-49; Winter 1971. 

Suggests that new state laws which promise benefits to persons with 
iiandicapping conditions may be practically worthless if not properly 
enforced. Support. for such laws must not end when they are passed. 
/ Ways to encourage proper enforcement and compliance with such laws ^ 
y are oUlined. 

6. > The Effectiveness of -the Architectural l^a^riers Act of 1968 (Public 

*' Law 90-480). Hearings before the Subc^qmmlttee on Investigations and 
Review of the Committee on Public Works Transportation, House of 
Representatives, 9Atl> Congress First Session, October 7 and ^0, 1975. 
Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government ' Printing Office (20402), 1976. 

Staff of the subcommittee on investigations and review of the 
Committee on Publ ic Vjo rks and Transportation has concluded that a 
lack of /iedication^anTentTiusiasm restricts complete success for the 
Architectural Barriers Act. By 1974 all fifty states and the \^ 
Districts of Columbia had, through legislation, executive directives, 
or building codes, required elimination. of architectural barriers in 
public buildings. Yet in an inspection of- 314 f ederally^^f inanced 
buildings or building plans in thirty-fi\/e states and the District 
of Columbia, it was found that th'e Architectural Barriers Act of. 
1968 had only a minor effect on taking public buildings barri-er 
free. Several language deficiencies have lessened effectiveness of 
the Architectural Barriers Act; and certain buildings were excluded 
in accessibility requirements. . ^ ^ 

7.. Farber, Alan J. "The Handicapped Plead for Entrance— Will Anyone v 
Answer?" Kentucky Lav> Jcfurnal 64:1: 99-113; 1975-76. \ 

8. Ga^lis, Ann', and Keith M. Susman. "Abroad in the Land: Legal ^ 

Strategies to Effectuate the Rights of the Physically Disabled." 

Georketown Law Journal ; 1506-1512'; July 1973. (Reprinted with 

permi^ion and available from the President's Committee on Employ- 

. ' -^'ment of the Handicapped, Washington, D. C. 20210.) 
t * 
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* Statement on" aCQBssibility to buildings ;^nd transportation* with 

references to legislative and court decisions affecting cl^nges- for ' 
, mobility problems of persons with han^ic;^pp;lng conditions!. j - 

^ ^. ^ y 

9. * Graveley, John R. "Two Standards for Barrier-Free besign?" Achievement 
7:1: 6;\September 1975. . * "^^a^a.^^^^^ t 

Author questions wisdom of having two types of standards for barrier- 
• ^ free d&ign. He favors a prescriptive type code that ' specif ies . ^xact 
requireraenrs over av performance type code that gives the designer the 
liberty^of choosing his/her own solutions. In his opinion, a perform- 
. ance-type code is more subject to opinions and misinterpretations than « 
a prescriptive code. Creation of a new standard should be delayed 
until the upcoming revision of the present American National Standards " 
Institute^pecif ications for Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible* 
to and UsaSle by the Physically Handicapped is issued. " 

"lO. "GSA Awards Contract for Barrier-Free' Study . " 'Achievement 7^1: 8; 

^ September 1975. ^ ^ ^ ' 

The United States Generarl Services Administration awarded ^ $62,72r 
contract to Ezra D. Ehrenkrant'z and Associates, a New York based 
architect-engineqr firm. ^They are to develop a performance standard 
to make public buildings more accessible to physically handicapped 
persons.- Performance rather than a prescriptive point of view is to 
be stressed. ' ^ ' - 

11. "In the Courts^" AiHicus 2:2: 19^ February 1977. . ' 

* * 

12. Leonard,; Edmond J. "Egress: The U. S;. View!" Rehabilitation Wprld 
2:3: 6; Autfumn 1976. * , . . « 



Many erpployerg are seriously viewing, the safety adequacy of their 
buildings in i4Jiht of recent federal l^islation requiring affirmative ^ 
action to employ persons with handicapping conditions. Several 's 
approachesN^^^he p^bleip of em&rgency exits for these individuals are 
discu&&ed, \i(The-3ational Fir,d Protection Association recently assigned 
its Safety tOul-ife Committee the task of developing a standard for the 
" safe Qse of^byild-ings where^ handicapped persons are present, with 
emphasis on a sfhoke'free elevator to be used in evacuation. The draft 
— ^ . of a proposed standard for protecting persons with handicapping con-, 
ditions in emergencies^ is expected to be delivered by the committee 
wirtiin a year. ^ . 

13. "NCLH Comments on Proposed DD Regulations/' Amicus 2:1: 7-8; pecember 1976. 



14. Nugent, Timothy J. Design of Buildings to Permit Thejj?- UsV by the 
Physically Handicapped . Washington^ D. C. : "New Building Research, 
Building Research Institute, flational Re&ea^'ch Council,' I^a^onal 
Academy of Sciences (2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W. , 20033), i960. 
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15. "The Prertdent's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped Committee 
* on Barrier-free Design. A Survey of State Laws to Remove Barriers . 

Washington, D. C.:^ the Committee (20210), August 1973. 

This publication wa§ developed to highlight prominent features of 
' each state's architectural barriers law; i.e.. , information on legislation 
•such as title, effective date, whether it acfopts AN^I (American 
National -Standards Ins titute) standards , if sanctiona for noncompliance 
^ exist, types of buildings covered, and responsibility for enforcement. 
' For more complete information about a particular state law, it is 

.reconmiended that the Governor's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped of the involved state be contacted. 

16. "Public- F^ilities: Legal Obligations." Trends, July /August /September 
1974. 

17. Snyder, Michael D. , comp. Laws and Regulations for Barrier-Free Design . 
Manhattan, Kansas: Theraplan, Inc. (1536 Pipher Lane,* 66502), 1976. 

55 pp. 

^' This publicationjperves as a sifrnmary guide of current U. S. State 
X s'taiutes and laws governing architectural barriers for disaTjled 
persons. In summarizing various state statute^, the following cat- 
egories are discussed*: (1) application— what buildings and facilities 
are under jurisdiction of the statute, (2) specifications and 

• regulat:ions--notes specifications and regulations adapted^ by the 

statute, (3) escape of waiver clauses—'acquaints the reader with 
varying co*nditions that allow for exempting buildings and facilities 
within each statute, (4) special considerations — relates considerations 
referenced by each state that further enhance a "barrier-f r^e environ- 
ment, and (5) enforcement — presents the agency or individual Responsible 
for enforcement of each statute. A matrix format is used to signify 
buildings and facilities to which each state law a^piies, along with 
alternate facilities mentioned in the statute. Areas of consideration 
include transit systems, site development , exterior and. interior , 
• ^ building accessibility,^ comfort facilities, grade chapges, and orecrfe- 
' ational areas.' A brief bibliography is also included. 

V 

18. S^kin, Nathaniel. "Equal Access to Equal Justice: A Civil Right for 
the Physical'ly Handicapped." . Case and Comment 78:2: 41-42,; March- 

■ April 1974.. . • , • ' ^ 

' Argues that access is implicit in the concept of equality undet the 
law and when public buildings are, constructed so they are inaccessible, 
patent discriminatiorTexis ts even though:it may be unwillf uL and un- 
witting. ' • • • • 



19. Stfandard Specifications for the Handicapped . ' Springfield, Illinois:. 
Department of General Services, Office of Supervising Architect; (705 
State Office Building, 67206), n.d. _ 
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20» Sykes^ Robert* "Housing and Community Development for tKe Handicapped, 
^ HUD Challenge , 6-7; March 1975* Washington,' .D. C: U. S» Department 
of Housing and Urban 'Development . 

21» Syracuse University, School of Architecture. Analysis of Collected 
Data on Legislation and Standards of 50 States and tha District of 
of Columbia Concerning Laws Requiring that Buildings be Accessible to 
Handicapped Persons . Washington, D. C. : President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped,' 1975. 

22. ^ax Benefit for Access Revamp Passed." Paraplegia News 29:338; 14; 
November 1976.. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1976, HR 10612, was passed on September 29, 
1-976. Section 1323 provides for deduction of the cost of removing 
architectural and transportation barriers for handicapped and elderly 
persons. It provides an elective current deduction for removal of 
barriers in any/T^^TliNty or public transportation vehicle owned or * 
leased for us^in a tYade or business. 




23. Williams, Robert A. L. Graphic Il^lustrations of Michigan Construction 
Code Commissiotr-^eneral Rules" Applicable to Making Facilities Acces- 
sible for Use by the Physically Handicapped and Aged . Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Commission on Employment pf the Handicapped, 
Committee for a Barrier-Free Environment, 1975. 



Reprints General Rules* of the Michigan Department of Labor's Con- 
struction Code Commission and provides assistance in clarifying 
intent -of these rules. Included are specifications for off-street 
parking, interior access, elevators, plumbing fixtures, checkout 
lanes, and many other areas and facilities. 

i 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION' AND RECREATION FACILITIES 

Physical Education Facilities- 

Types of students served, student and program objectives, s.chool and 
physfical organizational/educational patterns, school and system philosophies 
all influence facility and equipment needs for physical education programs. * 
A variety of patterns and approaches have been found necessary and used 
successfully' to obtairr physical education facilities for impai^red, disabled, < 
and handicapped students in school districts around the country. Many of 
these procedures reflect categorical approaches and emphasize separating 
special populations from their classmates iiY virtually all activities. For 
example: 

Elementary school students are taken to special centers for 
instruction in adapted physical education. 

Visiting or^ resource teacKers are scheduled on an itinerant 
basis to meet needs of children with special ^physical , motor, 
or perceptual-motor problems throughout a district or system. 

Mobile units especially designed and equipped for adapted 
physical education enable teachers to ^travel from school 
to school to serve students in need of special services. 

Elementary school children are scheduled for adapted physical 
education at a nearby s*econdary school for programs conducted by 
an adapted physical education specialist. 

With current trends emphasizing integration .or mainstreaming of impaired, 
disabled, arid handicapped students with their classmates, greater attention 
to and emphasis on basic accessibility of all physical education facilities 
are'needed*. As with other kinds of activities, keys fo^r physical education. ' 
are in making sure that ^ gymnasiums, locker and shower rooms, courts of 
various types, and other indoor areas are accessible; outdoor facilities ' 
cannot be ignored and must also be given Special attention.- 'The same basic 
factors necessary to make, any facility accessible must be cionsidered for 
physical education spaces. 

s ' * . 

As in other areas, needs for special physical edtScatl^n facilities are 
often created by barriers, inaccessibility, and unavailability of regular 
facilities. With emphasis 8ft both phy3ical education and mainstreaming 
in'^the Education for P^l Handicapped Children Act and .Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act, basic accesaajbiiity of physical education facilities is 
going to be *of even greater concern and importance. These factors are far 
more crucial than over emphasis on separate facilities and special adaptations 
for specific activities. 

Despite current -trends, not every student can safely,' successfully, and 
with personal satisfaction take part in all regular physical education ac- 
tivities. Just as all impaired, disabled, and handicapped students do not 
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^leed special*' provisions for physical education, "some so called normal chil- 
dren, need special provisions. Not everyone requiring adapted physical education 
has to^be separated from classmates or use special facilities.* However, 
needs of some studen£s*may necessitate incorporation of special facilities 
for adapted physical education. - 



Adapted Physical Education Facilities 

Sp^ial adapted phylsical education facilities are usually more wide- 
^ spread in secondary schools and colleges than in elemen£ary schools. At 
least one ro^om shoulci *be provided for adapted exercise and activities iit . 
each school at secondary and college levels. Although separate facilities - 
for boys and girls may still be available in some schools, adapted physical 
education classes should Be coeducational. Room size for adapted physical 
education dependsr on the philosophy adhered to in each school and district. 
Since students have in^dividualized programs, fewer students can be handled 
than in ^regular physical education classes. Specialized equipment that 
takes up a considerable amount of floor, wall, and CBiling space must be 
acconnnodated . * A free exercise area for activities that does not involve 
use of this equipment is also needed. According to Swisher and^ the Com- 
mittee on Evaluative Criteria for Facilities of the California Fiytiesg 
Project, the minimum size of an ^adapted physical education room for a 
secondary school should be forty by sixty feet if the room is limited to 
use of adapted classes. (4) If the room is used as a multipurpose facility 
for ceiftain activities of regura^r physical education classes, more space is 
needed. * ' ^ ^ . 

• 

Alt{>6ugh parquet flooring has' been used income instances, a regular 
spring construction hardwood floor is preferred. Walls sliould be of 
niaterial 'that resists scarring and .marking and provides for mounting of 
specialized equipment. Celings'can be of acoustical tile if ball games 
are not played in the room. Doorways leading to the room^ should be extra 
wide and either be flush with the floor or have ramps leading to outddpr 
areas. Other facility characteristics should include: 



• Good ventilation, heat, ]and light. 



Adequate clear wall space for mounting "equipment and placin; 
charts. - / * 

Warm, clean floors. ' 

Adequate equipment* storage spAce in or adjacent to adapted area. 
Availability of outdoor play areas. . 

Si :^ 1 



" *See Adapted Physical Education Guidelines: ' Theory and Practice for the 
Seventies and^ Eighties- (Washington, D. C. : AmeVican Alliance for Health, 
physical Education, and Recreation, 1976) for detailed discussions of 
organizational patterns and- factj)rs related to emerging concepts and for 
adapted phydic^l education, practices . ^ ^ 
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. Accessibility to dressing knd showering areas/ 

. 'Ceiling high enough for placement and use of apparatus, (1) 

Many* extensive and expensive special facilities are unnecessary • Par- 
ticipants want to take part in programs conducted in ,f acilities that are not 
different /rom those used by their peers and contemporaries. Basic aooessi*- ^ 
bility is the key to use by even the most severely and multiply involved 
persons. So many of the most practical, functional, and realistic adaptations 
have been initiated by consumers themse-lves. Consmers must be involved — 
we must listen and heed what they 'say. e 

Realistically some special provisions in facilities, equipment, and . 
supplies may have, to be made in some situations for adapted physical edu- 
cation. However, schools without spe<?ial facilities , equipment , and 
supplies can initiate and carry on quality adapted physical- education 
programs if personnel responsible for physical education are resourceful, 
original, and creative. While meeting immediate needs of students with 
-innovative and inventive approaches, the staf^f can work with administrators, 
supervisors, parent groups, and interested professionals to obtain desired 
facilities, needed equipment, and adequate supplies. Some outstanding 
adapted physical education programs in the nation started on 'financial' and, 
facility shoestrings with no special room or place to call their own. 
Interested and dedicated instructors saw the 'need, carried*the ball, and 
wouldn't take, no for an answer — from humble beginnings have come out- 
standing programs in which education for all is exemplified.* 

Many schools, elementary -as well as secondary, make provisions for' 
adapted physical education with special rooms in ndw buildings and-Vith 
special additions to existing facilities. Physical educators increasingly 
are.aeked to design special 'facilities for adapted physical education and 
to recommend equipment and' supplies for outfitting these facilities. There- 

I fore, physical educators should study and evaluate carefully the school 
population to determine cdnditiop4 which are to be served throug^,,the adapted 
physical education program' so facilities, equipment, and devices oest suited 
to meef specific student needs can be recommended. Not all special items 
of eqiiipmenfi and supplies have to be obtained at once since needs of the 
current poj)ulation should influence decisions regarding immediate priorities. 
Implications of full service programs for all students in least restrictive 
environments must also be considered when selecting equipment^ and supplies 
for these programs. Additional items can be added in subsequent years -as/ 

^populations needs change and different kinds of, equipment and supplier are 
required.** 



*Much of the remaining portions of this chapter have been extracted from 
Adapted Physical Education Guidelines; Theory and^Practice for the Seventies 
and Eighties, referred' to in the footnote on page 38. ^ 

**See Appendix C for a listing of suppliers of 'equipment for physical 
education and recreation facilities. . 
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Additional factors which must be considered in eqi/ipping an adapted 
physical education facility include: 

Sohool level — elementary, intermediate/middle, junior high, 
senior high, college or university; ' ' " ^ ^ 



.\ Setting — public school, p^irivate "School*, residential facility, 
day care center,' hospital, special facility; * 

. Background ^training and experience of personnel available to 
conduct the program, school; 

System philosophy regarding integrating or mainstreaming 
" , these students in regular classes; 

• .Funds available; ' • 

Adminietrative support for the program; , 

Medical cooperation for the program. 

While the adapted physical education pi*ogram cannot and should not be 
compromised, many personnel}, are confronted with having to make a decisioff 
between no program until apprppE-iate facilities and sufficient equipment and 
supplies can be obtained and an ^mmediatia program with what is available in 
the way of these necessities* Judicious *planijing in which existing 
facilities and materials are used optimally will help get a program under- 
way. Consideration should be given to utilizing multi-station gym. units 
in these *progf3:ins. Several stations are availabl*e in a limited area so a 
great deal of fl^i^lity can be established in the program whatever its 
organizational pattern or structure. The versatility of these units makes 
them more economical than* actual dollar and cents cost. 

* 

In addition, *a creative and innovative instructor will find ways to 
imprpvise and construct other needed items of equipment along with specific 
pieces designed to meet unique ne,eds of certain students. This pro'c^ss. is 
needed 'even in a well equipped program since every instructor at one time 
or another is confronted with a youngster wj^ose condition is suc^ that 
neither conventional equipment nor usual tnodif ications and adaptations will 
suffice. Here iWwhere inspiration a^d need ar^ truly the' pother- of in- 
'vention. 



Recreation Facilities'^ 



Recreation programs are conducted in numerous types of^^settings and 
facilities. Schools, churches, clubs, and other community f^ilities are 
altnost as likeiy to house recreation programs as the conununity recreation 
center.' By law (Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, Public Law 90-480, 
reprinted in Appendix E), t>hese facilities must be aj/oessible to all persons 
if they ate owned or leased- by the^U. S. Government or if they are finance^ 
'in whole or part by the U. S.- governme'nt. 
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* -fkimerous facilities — and recreation facilities are no exception — do 
not comply with Public Law 50-480. Recreation administrators and personnel 
give many reasons for their noncompliance, most of which stem from the basic 
attitiide that handicapped individuals are not part of the public and are, 
therefore, not automatically included, in public recreation programs. This, 
of qourse, is a fallacy, especially at a time when equal rights for. handi- 
catpp'^a inciividuals are b^ing reaffirmed by such legislation as the Education 
For All Hand^apped Children Act (Public Law 94-142) ^nd Section 504 of the^ 
/^Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 93-112). In truth, it is public recreation 
Vgeniijes tli^at shouli assume primary responsibility for programing that in- - * 
eludes handicapped individuals. 

Recreation personnel, traditionally the first to suffer budget cuts 
when treasuries* dwindle, are also sensitive to the cost of including handi- 
capped individuals in recreation programs. Removal of architectural 
barriers does cost money. However, as discussed in mo,re detail in 
Chapter One^. removal of ba^rriers during a renovation can add as little a% 
three to fc^r percent to the cost of renovation, and when facility designs 
are altered from the start to eliminate barriers, onLy one- tenth to one 
percent will be added to building costs. Considering the number of in- . 
dividuals who will be able to use barrier-free buildings, thes^ are small 
costs indeed. At this -point, it is imperative that recreation personnel 
remember that if t-hey receive federal funds, they have no choice in the 
matter of removing barriers. , ' , , . . ' 

A l^ational Hearing on. Recreation for Handicapped Persons was held in 
conjunction with tfie National Recreation and Pa^k Association Congress in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on October 71-22, 1976^. Conducted^ by tFfe Architectural 
and TranSiportati^n Barriers Compliance Board, the hearing was beld to gather 
information which would contribute to the adequate planning and ^provision 
t>f recreation programs and facilities that^can be shared by all Americans, . 
including those with Severe prof ound , arid multiple conditions. There was 
general .agreement among consumers and providers of services who attended 
the Hearing 4:hat tough enforcement of Public Law 90-480 is needed to ensure • 
access ibili*ty ctf recreation facilities. Unfortunately, representatives of 
federal agencies argued in favor of less stringent interpretation of the 
law, especially in the case of outdoor recreation facilities. 

f 

This points out a. basic problem in assuring compliance with Public Law , 
90-480. If people at the top do not see the need for enforcement, personnel 
actually providing services may «ot grasp the necessity of removing archi- 
tectural barriers from their facilities. Even agencies not rec'eiving federal 
funds should be considering removing architectural- barriers , simply fro'm 
the standpoint of providing equal access ,to« programs , but for agencies 
getting federal monies removal of barriers is imperative. 

There is plenty of infcjrmation available for getting help in complying 
with Public Law 90-480. In general, the standards for buildings set fonth 
in the American ^ation&l Standards Institute (ANSI) publication, Making 
Buildings and Facilities Accessible to^ andVsable by^ the Physically 
Handicdpped^ , can be applied to"* recreation, centers . These standards are 
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currently in t1ie fintel stages of being revised and updated at Syracuse , 
University and should become available by inid-1977. (See reference number 
8, pag6 12 for further information on the standards.) The extensive 
bibliography following Chapter One (pages 11 to 26) also contains many 
sources describing removal of architectural barriers, based on the ANSI* \. 
standards. Readers ^should consult the Examples of Accessible. Recreation \ 
Facilities' beginning on this page for ideas used by other recreation 
personnel in making their facilities^ accessible. Although some facilities 
noted or described are segregated, planners should consider that handi- 
capped individuals may not- want a segregated recreation facility and money 
might be betteV spent in making e^^ting facilities accessible tp all^ 



Examples 'of Accessible Recreation Facilitie.s . 

Eecredtion Center for the Handicapped 
207 Skyline Boulevard 
San Francisco^ California^ 94132 

>^ During twenty-f our^ears of operating community recreation programs 
for severely handicapped and retarded persons, the Recreation Center for' 
the Handicapped has demonstrated £hat recreation activities of^all types 
can act as a stimulus for greater learning, improved mental and physical 
health,^and for greater self-realization and social development among all 
impaired, disabled, *and handicapped persons.^ Of the 750 children served by 
the Center during the past ten-^^years, 550 of these children have improved 
sufficiently 'in physical, social, emotional ^and self-h(^^f) skills and general 
maturation to be accepted in City schools for the r^tar<ied or in special 
classes in regular schools. In some dramatic instfances, §ome have been 
enrolled in regular classes in regular schools. Of 800 teens, ycHing adults, 
and oldef adults who were returned to live in foster care homes in the 
cdmmunity from state institutions, to date 203 have developed sufficiently 
in self-confidence and in- social and self-help* skills to graduate from the 
Center into the municipal recreation and p^rk programs. 

Current enrollment is 1500 individuals ranging from infants through 
elderly from the San Francisco Bay area^ and some additional surrounding 
counties. The majority are individuals with multiple/conditions. A wide 
range of indoor arid outdoor activities are offered in the 'Center and 
throughout the community. Participants are encouraged to select and plan 
their own activities as much as possible. j 

. ^ It has been the experience of- the Center staff that most recreation 
respurces ^n the community can be used for severely handicapped individuals 
with some adaptations. ♦Even iftulti-handicapped bedfaSt individuals can use 
and enjoy regular community recreation and park facilities as well as 
camping .in outdoor areas if -transportation, sufficient staff and volunteers 
are provided. For twerity years the Center successfully used a facility 
which was originally built as a restaurant to accommodate San Francisco- s 
famous, largest* outdoor swimming pooly known as Fleishhacker Pool, >The 
Building, loaned ^by the Saw Francisco Recreation and Park Department, was 
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built on two levels. Center' staff members were able to co'nvert it into a' 
very usable area even for bedfast persons merely by installing ramps, grab 
bars, and' easily ^opened doors wide enough for wheelchairs. The top floor 
consisted o^ two large social halls, a stage, library, kitchen cookdtng area, 
arrd four activity rooms. The bas^efit area was utilized by connecting a long 
ramp to the top floor by an opening in the 'wall which was used for wheel- 
chairs and gurneys. The large area w^ich had been qsed originally for , ^ ' 
locker rooms was' then converted into six activity rooms with additional 
space for gymriasium and a portable swimming pool. As the Center continued 
to expand, .even these additional areas could not accommodate^ the large 
numbers of severely handicapped >per^'ons in need of services and the necessity 
for larger 'facilities was clearly indicated. The construction of anew 
Center ,wa^ a partial solution. However, while the new Center was still under 
construction, the staff found that satellite or Outreach programing could 
reduce need for additional facilities and transportation and serve large 
numbers of handicapped participants ^t a low cost by continuing programs in 
homes, neighborhood facilities, scjcial halls, recreation rooms, YM/YWCA and 
youth clubs, and recreation and park facilities. 

The majority of programs a-re now conducted itv specially d'esigned 
facilities located on a wooded . five , and one-half acre site. The single 
story building eliminates architectural barriers. Corridors and doorways ^ 
are wide enough to accommodate wheelchairs. Water fountains and public., 
telephones - are all wheelchair height. All toilets are adapted with wide^ 
doors and grab bars, and in the day care wing all facilities are child-sized. 
Wall surfaces,, floors and furnishings are washable for easy maintenance. 
Doors^S'e color coded so that those who cannot fead can identify facilities 
such as toilets, activity rooms, offices, and exit%?^ In the day care area, 
.floors are heated for small children^. All rodms' throughout the building 
have floor- to-ceiling windows for ample light and visibility. A large 
swimming'pool complex is 12,000 square feet in the interior. The pool 
itself is 25 feet wide and 75 feet long and has a ramp -at one end for 
wheelchairs^and gurneys. Another special . feature is a wading pool area with 
steps for teaching tiny tots to swim. The pool is designed so that water 
can be' kept at a comfortable 80, to 90 'degress for therapeutic swimming. 
Primary exterior doors in both the main and pool buildings are operated 
automatically for wheelchair accessibility. , 

Sports Complex for the Handieapped 
The 52 Association 
J ^ ^ Ossining^ New ^York^ 10562 

The 5^2 Association, Inc. is a non-profit organization for veterans ' , 
formed by fifty-two New York businessmen' at the end of World War II," The 
52 Recreation Center in Ossining, blew York*^ is the former Samuel H. Kress 
estate. The forty-one acre estate and^ five-acre l^ke wer^e acquired by the 
Association in 1959%, as*^a gift, and w'ere then converted into "a specially 
adapted recreation facility. Some of the specially constructed features 
which were added include wheelchair ramps leading down to the lake which 
enable occupants to enter and ejicit from the water totally unassisted, and 
low-built barbecue pits, also foV use by wheelchair occupants. 



The'52 Association, with an * eye towards the future, realized need for- 
, more challenging sports and recreational activities on a year-round basi^. 
Consequently a Sports Complex for She Handicapped was developed to introduce 
a totally new concept of spoi^ting and recreational activities for physically 
handicapped veterans over and above that currently available/through existing 
programs. Some of th'e new facilities and activities ayailable include' a' 
concrete bicycle path circli^g the lake, with tand4m bikes for blinded 
vet;^rans; horseback riding for amputees, with special equipment ^f or 
^^''mountlng and dismoufiting; newly acquired paddle boats for paraplegics 
and amputees; arrival of sail boats in addition to the older row. boats; 
and newly paved wheelchair bask^ha^l and* volley ball xourts. Guests can 
also enjoy, the usual fishing, swimming,* archery, ping.T)ong, and' other 
^r.ecreational activities. • ^ j' / ' . ^ ^ 
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Brooklyn fhildrefi's Museim . 

l^ Brooklyn Avenue - , I . 

Brooklyn^ New YorK ^11213 ' . 

When it first opened in''l899, the Brooklyn ChildreiT*^ Museia|^a6 the 
first facility of its kind in the world. It was located in two^Rtorian 
Mansions in Brower Parkin New York City until 1968. ^ Now the museum is 
again located in Brower Fark, sunk farty feet into, the ground with park 
landscape on top of it. A first look at' the buildfng' makes it appear -to^ 
be inaccQissible with a long series ofVsteps descending forty ^eet from the 
roof. Howev(g£__a. 200-foot ramp enclosed in a steel water culvert runs 
diagonal l/acro SB the whole area* from thdP^iain entrance just beneath the 
roof to a sunken p.;atdoor courtyard. A stream with^water wHeel, swing gate, 
sluiceway, and a^ol^for water play flows along one side of the culvert. 
fh4 raiji^ is desigjfed^ particularly for children witii Impaired m^bil^-ty and 
j^as^^mp^jB clearance ^pj^ wheelchairs. Access. to o'ther environments is 
"p ro V i d e d by^a landing"' .^ross the^ strea;n'at each level; levels are also 
served b^ an^^ ^leva^^pr * I^^^gsg^prt to* integr^e physical and environmental 
Sciences Vich'Cul tii^^ and the arts, a participatory learning environment 
was creal^lff^^ system ($J exhibits, tools , and ^artifacts display^e^ in ijays 
that their^tlPfe is .obvii^s even ,t|^||^gh, experimentation is encouraged. Han3- 
rails throughout the main exfiib^jt area ^^erve^ as .a tactile^ mapping system_f 
all children^ Manual communication .fejmibals used by deaf "persons are 
represented graphically' throughout- the ]^Ly,iding, ^and nine staff members 
have studied sign language. - - , 

. The Mary Uuk&^iddle, Gallery ^ ^ ^ 
North C(k*olina Museim of Art ' . . 

/ Raleigh:, ^drth ^arolina^, t76ll ' - • 
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This' gallery was opened in 1966 a^^^M fir«t in a series of American 
- tactile art galleries for blind person$|^. A special braille handrail* leads' 
Visitors through ^three rooms ^of constantly .changiifg 'displays . A j)ermanent 
•collection of busts o*f famous pieople*- introduces vis;Ltors to celebrities ' 
they have heard about previously. Sculptures with vari6us .textures d^cribe 
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different techniques and • finishes . Brightly xiolored p,aintinga under high 
intensity lighting stimulate use of residual, yision since only ten percent 
of visifilly impaired persons are totally blind. Sucr'cess of the gallery 
was so great that the museum opened to all visitors i^ith as many as IC 
visits .a month being logged. - ' - ^ 

The Rainbow Fleet ' * . •* 

Q^eative Educatipn ^Laboratory ' 
^ , P, 0. Box 20Z90 
Oklahoma- City y ORlahoma^ 73120' 

The Rainbow Fleet is th^ mobile unit of ,the Creativ.e Education Laboratory, 
a joint project of Oklahoma fity University and the Arts Council of Oklahoma 
City. This three-bus fleet of stretch vans offers continuing support and 
stimulation to parents of children,* with handicapping conditions and to early 
cjiildhood^ education prpgrams serving low- income families. Two basic services 
are offered by the three buses — a continuing inservice training program for 
adult teachers and childcare workers, and an environmental enrichment pro- 
gram for homes and schools of children. Quality art and educational materials 
are loaned from the vans,. Each bus carries similaf^ materials — library books, 
art materials, tape cassettes of musical programs, and educational materials. 
The three vans are geared' to differe'nt clientele — buses serve children who 
are blind, deaf, or mentally' retarded. The program is desigited to catch 
^nd screen children at the -earliest level in order to develop language and 
perceptual abilities'^n the arts at the developmental stage of their lives. , 

The Joseph H. Cole Reoreation Center 
. , 3lst and G Streets, S/E. ' . 

' Washington, D. C.,yg00l9 - ^ ' ^ 



The architects* task in designing ^triis facility was to create a 
building that looked like .a place f oj>^ecreation but that would be secure 
from vandalism. They devised a building with a central-^ enclosed court, 
clerestory glass at all walls, ^kylights, and unencumbered views from all 
rooms; where outside glass occurs at low levels, roll-up doors are provided 
for nighttime protection. ' . • '^r- ^ 

Steps have been eliminated from the design; even' in shower areas and 
outside doors, all sills are flush. Curbs have also been totally eliminated^: ^ 
To distinguish between pedestrian and automobile traffic areas, low poles 
are sunk into the pavement,, spaced far enough apart to allow wheelchair 
Recess but too close for automotive passage. . ^ ^ 

. A number pi additional design modj.f ications contribute to the Center's ^ 
accessibility. Lowered sinks, electric switches, mirrors, drinking • 
'fountains, and other wal4-mounte<j items, wrist actiomr handles on d.rinking 
-fountains, and oversized toilet stalls with ^grab b^rs are some of these 
modifications. All public doors are color coded7~in addition to being 
ideittified by signs, to assist those who cannot read or count. Full door 
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width push/pull bars are mounted on both sides of doors to simplify entrance 
_for all individuals. Where automatic door closers have been provided for 
fire code pjarposes, cielayed action timers are used to give wheelchair users 
ample time to pass, through' the door before closing. 

Access to the facility itself is si^lified by^ lack of curbs. A 
canopy is located adjacent to the building for protection from inclement 
weat!ier during car -and bus -loading/unloading. Pavement texture and color 
serve as signals to mentally retarded or blind individuals that t>hey may* 
be- entering a traffic or other danger zone. . ^* 

Program and activity areas are responsive to the needs of participants. 
For example, small-scale retreat areas are provided for mentally retarded 
lor emotionally disturbed individuals who need the occasional S'ecurity'of a 
small space, and these are arlso convenient for quiet ^conversations; each^ 
large activity area has at 'least two small areas adjacent to it. All outdbor 
sport areas were designed H±t\i wheelchair users in mind, and these , areas 
are interconnected by a continuous pathyway system. The Center's centralized 
enclosed court area acts as a social mixing bowl and, because adjacent ac- 
tivity areas have windows, allows preview time for individuals hesitant to 
enter an activity. ' ^ 

The s\;rimming pool is reached by a ram^/fjom the deck into the pool. 
The floor of the pool has a minimum slope from 2 '6'* to 3' so that wheel- 
chair users with additional Muscular disaliilities in^ hands and arms cannot 
roll* by the force of gravity into water over their heads. A deep water 
alcove for special training is protected from shallow areas by under water 
railing.. It is projected from stumbles on the deck by a continuous bench 
which al^o serves as a. wheelchair transfer point into the deeper water. 

Physical Education Facilities; Resoujpes ' ^ 



Complete addresses of all journals and newsletters referred to in 
tlt^s bibliography may be found in Appendix F, pages 137-140. 

1. Adapted Physical .Education Guide for Secondary Schools . Fairfax, 

Virginia: Fairfax County Public Schools (lt)700 Page Avenue, 22030),^ 
• March 1972. ' " ' ' 



^airf a 



^Information on obigptives,' organizations, and administration of 
adapted physical ^education programs at the secondary school level 
is provided. < Special section contains considerations for facility 
and equipment selection. Equipment is classified according to the 
following types: . modified, remedial, optional, and recreational 
games. 



Aitken, Margaret H. Play EnviroiyfnBnts fot Children: Play Space,, 



Improvised Equipment, and Facilitt 
Educational Designs- and .Consultar 



?s. Bellingham, Washington : 
"(3254 North sKore Road), 1972. 
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This book contains recommendations for constructing facilities, and 
equipment ^ for elementary sphool physical education. General suggestions 
for indoor and outdoor play areas and ancillary physical education 
facilities are pre^ente^. Suggestions for construction of handmade 
and improvised equipment for activities are included |along with a 
list of commercial sources ^om which school districts can purchase 
equipment or obtain information about facilities. 1 , ^^^^ 

3. American Association (now Alliance) for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.* Dressing Room^ and l^lated Service Facilities for Physical 
Education, Athlfetiqg, and Recreation . Washington, D.'C; the Alliance 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. , 20036), 1972. 

This publication identifies significaht considerations m planning 
dressing rooms, locker rooms, and related service facilities. 
Comprehensive treaHment of each aspect has not been attempted. ■ 
Used in conjunction with listed references and up-to-date infor- 
mation available from architects, this material should provide a 
sound foundation for planning these facilities. 

4. Arnheim, Daniel; David Auxter; and Walter C. Crowe. Principles and 
Methods of Acfapted Physical Education . St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. 
Mosby, 1969. ^ 

" Chapter on facilities and equipment for adapted physical education 
programs describes suggested facilities for elementary and secondary 
schools and college levels. — • v ^ 

5. Coates, Edward. "The Role of the Physical Educator in Facility Planning. 
The Physicals Educator 28-: 74; May 1971. 

Provides nine guiding principles for constructing physical education 

facilities and guidelines to follow ^in- initial planning stages. 

' Common mistakes that are found^after buifdings and areas are oper- \ 

ational are listed. Physical educators are urged to become^ involved 

in facility planning. 
• *» * » . 

6. McAvaddy, Jim* Facility Consideration for Handicapped Intramural 
Participants . , Edison, New Jersey:. Middlesex County College, 1973. 
Available from IRUC xn Xerox, $.90. ' Item number 1156. 

This is an extension and expansion of^a paper (4n Adaptive-Program ^ 
for Intramurals) presented by the author at the 1972 annual conference 
^ of the National Intrambral Association. This pr.esentation deals spe- 
cifically with planning new facilities or. restructuring existing ^ 
buildings Iso that they are Accessible and can be used in intramural 
recrea;tional' program^ and activities for all students, including 
those who .are impaired, di^^bled, or handicapped. Discussion is 
presented about limitations typically found among individuals who 
Ijave difficulties in walking, seeing and/or hearing, using handa 
and/or 'arms, and understanding inf orma^tion, directions, and warnings. 
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Specific i'nformation and suggestions are provided about general 
accessibility, such* as parking, walks, ramps, stairs, doors and 
doorways, and -door hardware, toile.t facilities, swimming pools, 
locker^ rooms , changing areas, showers, and miscellaaeous facilities 
(telephones, food service,, and drinking fouzltains) . Throughout 
this presentation focus is' on need, responsibility, and obligation to 
provide intramural/leisure/ recreational oppxortunities for everyone. 

National Industrial Recreation Association. Standafd Sp.orts Arenas 
for Industrial School, Private, Milj.jtaxy and"?\jbl£c Recreation Leaders . 
Chicago, ^Illinois: the Association (20 North Wacker Drivfe, 60606), 196^8 

This# reference book contains official d:\mensions for most games 
played on courts or fields. 

Penman, Kenneth A. Planning Physical Education and Athletic Facilities 
in Schools . New York, New YoYk: John Wiley' and. Sons (605 Third 
Avenue, 10016), 1977. . ' . ' •/ 

This book is primarily designed for a course in planning' physical 
education and athletic facilities and as a supplementary textbook for 
administration courses. Skills necessary for designing and planning ta 
facilities are illustrated and nee'd fo'V effective communication 
between planners and users is stressed* Elementary school through 
college facilities are covered, with emphasis cm those in public 
schools. Appendices contain a Ust of selected journals with articles 
on physical education and athletic facilities and associations 
related fo school cons tru^^on . ^ 

Physical • Education and Recreation for the Handica.pped : Information and 
Research Utilization Center. Adapted Physical Education Guidelines: . 
Theory and Practice for the' Seventies and Eighties . Washington, D. C. : 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., 20036), 1^76. 

A brief overview, of adapted physical educat ipfi is presented at the , 
beginning of this guide. The rest oL the ^fublication fs devoted to 
administrative considerations for plannltig and implementing adapted 
physical education programs. These include such areas as organizational 
patterns; personnel; fapilities, equipment, and supplies^ classifying 
students; referral, evaluation, andlrecbr^s; and public relations, 
''community awareness, and education. * 

Planning Areas and Facilities for Health,' Physical Education, and , 
* Recreation . Chicago, Illinois:' The Athletic Institute (705 Merchandise 
Mart, 60654); and Washington, D. C. : -American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education', and Recreation (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. , 
20036), 196^. ^ ^ > 

Basic information for planning the following types cif areas and. facil-*' 
ities is given: outdoor, indoor, aquatics*, and health«*^nd safety. 
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11. Planning Facilities ^ for Athletics, Physical Education and Recreation , 
revised edition.; Chicago, Illinois: The Athletic Institute (705 
) Merchandise Mart, 60654); and Washington , D. C» : Americarj^lliance 
for Health, Physical Edtication, and Recreati6n'*(1201 SixteBfeh Street, 
N. W., 20036), 1974. 

* c 

Basic concepts involved in planning the following types of areas and* 
facilities are presented: indoor, sport and athletic, recrj^ation and 
park, and 'swimming pools. The 1961 American Standard Specifications 
for Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible to^ and Usable by the 
Physically Handicapped are reprinted in the -chapter on spipcific 
construction features for the handicapped. 
^' " 

'12. Sport for All; Low Cost Sports Halls . "Strasbourg, France: Council 
for Cultural Cooperation, Council of Europe, 1972. United States 
Sales Office: Manhattan Publishing Company, 225 LafayetHe Street:, 
New York, New York, 10012. - " 

ySpgrt for All is a new concept which should serve to improve living 
conditions in society by (1) helping free individuals from isolation, 
and (2) giving iiTdi*viduals opportunities for creativity and self- 
expression in play. This publication presents advanta'ges'of multi- 
'purpose Sports and recreational faciTities. ^ Soc*iJ)-cultural , technical 
and ecpnomic aspects of designing and constructing sports and recre- 
ation facilities are discussed. 

13. WaJ.ter, Felix. S^^orts Centers and Svitnming Pools: A Study of Their 
^Oesign with Particular Reference to the Needs of the Physically Dis- 
abled . Thistle Foundation, 1971. Available from The DisSbled. Living 
Foundation, 346 Kensington High, Street, London, W.14, England. 

* t ' >■ 

Centers in Britain, Finland, Norway, and Sweden were visited for this 
studj^. Planning and design modifications that would help disabljed 
''petsons to participate in or watclf recreational activities are 
specified'. * ^ ^ 



Recreation Facilities: >Resources 

Complete addresses' of all journals and newsletters referred to in this 
bibliography may^-ba found in Appendix F, pages 137-140. 

1. "An Art Gallery for the Blind."- Programs .for the Handicapped 75:8^ 
11-13; December 30; 1975. 

Describes- tecWniques used^t the Mary Duke Biddle Tactual Art Gallery 
(Raleigh, North Carolina) which is designfd so that visualiy impaired 
persons ca.n visit independently^ touch art objects and discuss their 
meaning apd, place in the history and developmeint of culture. Th'e im- 
poftafice of considering all groups in'program planning is stressed. 
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Arts and the Handicapped: An Issue of Access . A Report from Educational 
Facilities Laboratories and the National Endowment for the Arts. New 
York, New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories (850 Third Avenue, 
10022), November 1975. 79 pp. $4.00. 

Accessibility to^ the arts implies removal of barriers that hinder or 
exclude potential patrons, such as architectural barriers (curbs, 
stairs, too-high t^ephones) and attitudinal barriers (inflexible 
admission requirem^fes, insurance restrictions, preconceived notions 
about the safety or desirability of involving handicapped' persons). 
This book reports on people, programs, and facilities deve.loping 
solutions to the barriers that hinder participation of handicapped/ 
persons in cultural esjperiences . Sections of the book include: 
il) innovative designs in art centers, (2) ^refeources cgncerning legal 
iihpldcation-s ^of barm.ers, (3) incentives for removal of barriets 
(financial and technical assistance), (4). exhibit3 for visually im- 
paired patrons, (5). museum educatiou for handicapped patrons, (6) 
bringing art in^o already accessible and centralized community 
facilities, (7) art centers in public- sc4iools, (8) college programs 
in tlie arts that are accessible to handicapped students, (9) art ^ 
faciliile^in special schools, (10) other community art centers, and 
(11) interagency cooperation to promote arts for handicapped individuals. 
Eacji section describes actual programs, facilities, and resources 
^illustrative of the topic under consideratioff. Nature centers and 
trails, botanical gardens, resource organizations, and* p^ublications 
are listed in the appendices. Over 130 facilities and programs ate 
describecf. - 1^ 

V 

■ Ashtorf,, Djo^dley , and Charlotte Irey. Dance Facilities . Washington, . ^ 
D. C. : Council for Facilities, 'Equipment, and Supplies, American 
Alliance for' Health, Physical Education, ^nd Recreation (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. , 20036), 1972. 

Austin, RicHard. Design of Recreation Facilities for Special Populations 
Lawrence, Kansas: Independent Study, Division of Coatinuing Education, 
The University of Kansas (66045). .$3.00. 

This isc the course instructidti manual for a new correspondence course 
of the same title at tihe University of Kansas. Specific guidelines 
for constructing recreation facilities for persons with special 
ne^ds are covered and layout diagrams are included.* \ 

B.C.M. (brochure). New York, New York:- Saville Desigu <218 Madison 
Av^enue, 10016), November 1975. 

History and development of the Brooklyn Children s Museum are detailed 
and illustrated in this brochure. • . ^ 

Beal, Andrea N. Outreach. (Narration of slide presentation and dis- 
cussion of the use of the total community as a "recreation center." 
Mini 'Workshop-Community Participation and Experience for Special .Groups 
through Recreation. "Presented at Massachusetts AAHPER Convention, May 
21-22, 1974/^^ Available from IRUC, 1201 Sixteenth^-Stjreet, N. W.,* 
^shington/' D. C. , 20036, in xerox $1.10. Item number -288. ' 
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The Outreach Program of the Recreation Center for the Handicapped 
began in October, 1970, to s^ve s^everely handicapped individuals 
unable to participate in ex^^ing community recreation programs. 
Participants currently enrolled represent approximately 200 mentally 
and-^hysically ijfipaired individuals ranging from infants to adults 
in tn^ir eighties. This narration describes the eight major areas 
of deHilitation which characterize the present enrollment and 
details development' of program activities during the 1970-1974 
p&riQd. Benefits of a mobile program which uses^the cbmmunity and 
of Irte facilities as the recreatioti center are also mentioned. 




"A Capita 



performance 37:2: 2-5; August 1976, 



Describes efforts to make IVaaQingcon, D. C, accessible for 
Bicentennial tourists. The subw^&y-.,system and the,Informat;ion Center 
for Handicapped Individuals are briefl^r^^^SuCu^s ed. The Smithsonian ^ . 
Institution- has 'adapted many of it^s buildings for use by persons 
with handicapping conditions and* aims to integrate them into existing 
programs. It is assumed that these tourists can operate independently 
with small amount of assistance. 

"Disney World Access Described by Wheelef^^ Paraplegia News 25:286'; 6; 
•June 1972. ^ 

At the time of its opening, Disney World officials 'stated that in 
their opinion the complex was ninety percent accessible. Early^ v , 
reports by wheelchair us^rs indicated some differences of opinion \ 
on the facility's accessibility. Results of a general survey of 
the relative accessibility of Disney World are discussed. 



Gordon, John E. Guide to Recreational Facilities in Philadelphia for 
Developmentally Disabled Persons '. Philadelphia •'Pennsylvania : Temple 
University, Kruser)/ Center for Research and Engineering, Moss Rehabili- 
tation Hospital U2th and Tabor Road, 19141), 1*974. . 



10. Horton, Muriel.* "Usability and the Arts." .Performance 27:1:^9-11; » 
July 1976. . • 

Discusses the growing trend^ among museums, art programs, cehters, and 
services to tnalce the arts accessible to all people. 

11, Kenney, Alice P. "Museums from a "Wheelchair. " Museum News ' 53 :4 : • 
14-17; December 1974.- . , ' * \^ 

* Structural modifications needed ih museums to increase mobility of . 
persons vy.th handicapping conditions are mentioned. It is suggested 
that museum employees to^ir their museums iii wheelchairs to experience 
how the museum look^^^'^omFhis p Historic houses a-nd ^ 

t museum^villages are also discussed from the standpoint of barriers. 
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12. The Kent Cooper Partnership, Architects. Architect's Notes on Design 
Considerations for the Disabled at The Joseph H. Cole Recreation Center . 
Washington, D. C: the Architects (3203 Grace, N. W. , 20007). 

The Joseph H. Cole Recreation Center for the Handicapped in Washington, 
D. C^, opened on schedule early in 1977. Architects cite the * 
primary design problem as one of creating a building f or^ecreation,' 
variety, challenge, surprise, delight, sunlight ,^ interesting forms • 
' and informal character, while providing a facility' that could be 
se^cured against extreme vandalism problems. Attention, given to 
accessibility, automobile and bus unloading; retreat space, miniature 
golf, and other special design features is detailed. 

13. Patrick,^ George D. Obtaining Use of Community Facilities for Special 
Populations . (Paper presented at tbe Southern Regional Workshop of* 
the Illinois Therapeutic Recreation Society at Little Grassy Camp, 

^ Carbondale, Illinois, September 28^ 1973.) 9 pp. Available from IRUC 
in xerox $.90. Item number 303. ^ , .* - ^ 

JJseer-r community resources is ,a key aspect of therapeutic activity 
programing. This paper details several steps involved in planning 
and organizing community field trips and in dealing with administrato 
and conununity resource managers. Two types of resource? available to 
therapeutic recreation workejrb — public access and negotiated access — 
are discussed^ A checklist for the negotiation process and a list of 
possible conununity resources are included.. 'A discussion of tfi^*^ problem 
of transportation concludes the paper. 

14. Recreation Center for the Handicapped, Inc. Specifics and Considerations 
for the Construction Qf a Recreation Center for the Handicapped . San 
Francisco^ California; the Center (207 Skyline Boulevard, 94132), ^ 
March 1975. 




This publication outlines important steps and considerations involved 
in planning a recreation center to accommodate persons with* handicapping ^ 
conditions. . * ♦ • . 

15. Recreation for All . Atlanta, Georgia: Georgia Department of Natural 

Resources, Office pf Planning and Research (1260 Briarcliff R6ad, N. E.), 
September 1976. . 

Ttiis- manual is dedicated to the objective of making Georgia's parks 
and recreation facilities available to evaryorie. Although this i 
pubiJgpafion^is 'geare4 to the process of planning and ^developing new 
parks and recreation facilities, many of ■ the recommendations can serve 
'^s bases for adapting existing parks and f-acilities . ' Information can 
be drawn from this manual to, make recreation facilities and spaces 
barrier free. Discrete chapters provide general ^data and information 
^ about site conditions and guidelines /or vehicular circulation, 
pedestrian circulation, recreation facilities, children's p lay areas, 
buildings and utilities, and furnishings. ' Illustrations, diagrams , and 
charts supplement^ and co.tnplement written materia! in, practical, graphic way^ 
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Ries, Michael L, .."Specifications for Recreation Facilities,",' Design 
Standards to Accommodate People with Physical Disabilities in Park and 
Open Space Planning . Madison, Wisconsin: Reclreation Resources Center^ 
University, of Wisconsin-Extension (1815 University Avenue, 53706), 1973, 

Design criteria are presented for such recreation areas and facilities 
as .swimming beaches, swimming pools, pier and shore fishing areas, 
water front docks, open fields and hard sia^^P3x:e spaces, and game areas. 

Technical Assistance laformatidn Centers and Consultants: Material^ 
from the National Arts^and the Handicapped Information Service . New 
York, New York: ARTS (Box 2040, Grand Centra'l Station, 10017). 

This report giv^s information on free or low cost professional 
advisory services provided by telephone, mail, or {Personal vi%it. 
Publications that list federal technical assistance programs for 
the arts and for persons with handicapping conditions are listed 
and described. Sources of state and local technical assistance 
programs for persons with handicapping conditions ar,e also given. 

Tole, Dove. "Should Museums Serve the Visually Handicapped?" The -New 
Outlook for the Blind 69^:10: 461-66; December 1975..^ 

e National Museum of NaCural History of the Smithsonian Institution 
undertook a project to determine what could\)e Idone to enable visually 
impaired persons to benefit from the museum's resources. Program^*** 
currently of interest to blind persons were advertis*ed, with maps of 
touchable objects throughout the museum made available. In addition, 
book& about the museum have been brailled, cassette tours of individual 
halls prepared, exhibit designers encouraged to include more touchable 
objects in displays ^ and docents given special training in how to relate 
to and guide blind peiNsons. Further sources of information are in- 
cluded at the end ,of. the article.- 

The Wheelabout Garden: Easter Seal Society Exhibit . Chicago, 

Illinois: The National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults (2033 West Ogden Avenue , 60612) . 4 pp. 

Wheelchair gardeners can do more work with less effort. if their 
gardens are designed 'to suit their personal needs and characteristics. 
All structures in thi? exhibit ,can easily be adapted for home use. 
Suggestions for tools, storageareas , and raised beds are presented 
alotfg with notes on plants wheelchair • specif ications^, and suggested 
readings. * / 

"Zoo Made Accessible." Iprdplegia News 29:338: 11; November 1976. 

Explains how -Gr. William Campbell, Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
at the University of Tennessee, was instrumental in making the Knoxville 
Zoological Park accessible. Armed with gate counts showing that at 
least twenty-eight percent of the zoo's visitors had handicapping 



conditions, Campbell persuaded officials to cbmmit one percent of- the 
$3.5 million zoo expansion budgiftt to eliminating or removing archi- 
tectural barriers. Grass^ots support was obtained^ from civic and ' 
fraternal groups and Knoxville based st^ate highway patrolmen. 

Zacker, Ken. "Accessibility: How One Department is Making it Possible. 
Parks and Recreatior> 11:6^ 25; June 1976. 

Los *Angel^es County Department of Parks and Recreation will be one of 
th^ first public recreation agencies in the country with facilities 
that are completely acces-sible to persons with various physical im- 
pairments and disabilitfies. 
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SWIMMING POOLS 



Adapting Exishing Swimming Pool Facilit3|^s ^ 

^ Lack of a specially designed ' swimming vpool area should not keep a group 
■ or agency fram providing a "Swimming program for individuals with various 
handicapping conditions. When existing facilities are used^, instructional 
and recreational swimming progi?ams and aquatic activities must be adapted , 
to the facility • Some problems most often mentioned when existing pools 
and aquatic facilities are used include: ^ ^ 

difficulties in adequately increasing water temperature. 

» <> 

Difficulties in gaining access to pools at -reasonable times 'on a 
continuous basis due to already crowded schedules. 

Insufficient shallow watqr areas for small group and one-to-=^e 
instruction. * ^ 

Inability to use outdoor swimming pools because of extremely cold ^ 
\ water and atmosphere. * ^ , 

.' Difficulty in getting individuals, in and out of the water.* 

0 

Architectural barriers that prevent use of locker room, showers^ 
, and rest rooms' as well as getting in and out of the building 
it'self . 

Generally, existing facilities can be ma*de more-jA^ble and functional 
for special populations by adding, or 'altering equipment atid^eorienting pool 
operation to provide the best possible teaching and swimming environments 
for individuals with different handi<capping conditions. Good public relations 
make it possible to obtain use of pools and to make necessary environmental 
/ changes — elevating water temp^erature and 'satisfying maintenance require- 
ments — which are important to the success of any swimming programs. 

/ 

The basic difficulty lies in making it possibj/e for individuals %ith 
different types and severities of handicapping conditions to get in ^^d out 
of pools. Preconceived ideas of what individuals with certain handitapping ^ 
conditions can and cannot do often impose limitations on persons with these 
conditions whether or not they are ju^ified. When individuals have to deal^ 
. with-sbarriers of all types on a daily basis over extended periods of time,* 
they d\vfelop innovative and unconventional^approaches to combating such 
ob.staclfes. ' Unfortunately, the obvious solution of asking these individuals 
fot tlyair suggestions and preferences has too often been overlooked. In- 
di^«dA|ds have come up with many of their own solutions to pool entrance and^ 
exieJ^Pobiems. For example: ^ 



* ^Material for this section was adapted from Julian U. Stein, "Pool Facil- 
ities for ;|^paired and Disabled Persons Swimming Pools: A Guide to Their 
Planffing^ Design and Operation^ third edition, edited by M. Alexander Gc^brielsen 
(Fort Lauderdale, Florida:^ Hoffman Publications,' 1975), pp. 173-182. 
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Bring an individual into the pool on a litter "and let him/her 
float off to greater Indepifendence; give only the amount of 
atesistance necessary regardless of the type or severity of a^ i 
condition. 

Use ^ wid^ board individuals can slide or gradually make their ^ 

way down forward or backward into the pool where they are on ' ^ 

their* own to the 'degree -each' one can handle. 

Take full advantage of wide steps; an in.dividual can scoot his/ 
her way into the pool. 9\ 

Use a c'onventional plastic tumbling mat as- a slide for entering 
a pool as well as for support once, an individual is already in 
a pool. 

Take a wheelchair directly down a ramp or wide steps into the pool; 
the individual moves or is helped out of the chair and into the 

0 

water. 

Carry a small child piggy-back into the pool. 

Adapt various one,' two, thr'ee aud four person first^ aid carries sb 
an individual can be physically lifted^and carried in and out of 
the pool. * ^ 

Let an individual roll -from the top of trhe ledge into the' water 
and use as much* control as necessary according to capabilities of 
the individual. , ^ ' * 

Build a temporary or portable ramp according to types ai^d severities 
of conditipns of individuals using*va specific swimming po3l or 
aquatic facility. * 

Build a platform near a side or wall of the pool so an- individual 
can bring a wheelchair ^to it in such a way that he/she can ipove 
from the chair to platform and then into the water. 

Adapt starting blocks so they can be used to assist individuals ^ 
with entry into and exit from pools. 

Use gym scooters or .similar devices which an individual can move on 
from the deck into the pool. . , \ ^ 

Dig a ramp on' one side of a pool; by going down to the end of the 
ramp the seat of a ^eelchair is even with pcpl side which makes 
^ for easier transfer^ 

Improvise sling seats with, towels, canvas, and othe^r materials €o ' 
use in getting an individual in and out of a pool. ^ 
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Install a commercial lift or hoist when absolutely necessary. 



Use combii^afions of suggested ways and improvise specific pr4B»dures 
and techniques ^aciordihg to need of individuals taking part in the 
program. 

Additional consideration^ for adapting and/or using existing swimming 
pools or aquatic facilities for special populatiqns include: 

Special , chairs should be light veight and corrosion resistant. 
A chair, particularly a folding type with tubulat aluminum or 
magnesium tubi'ng framework, with rope or. fabric back anxi seat 
is satisfactory. 

Power associated with devicesf to aid entry into and exit from 
pools should be mechanical rather tha^ electrical because of 
simplicity of operation and hazards associated with operating 
electrical equipment in water or highly humid air. 

When a pool j.s used for programs including both able-bodied and < 
d-isabled" populations, it is imperative that alL aids to pool entry 
. be capable of being dismantl^ and stored when hot being used by 
< impaired, disabled, or handicapped persons to reduce the 

attractive nuisance features of app'aratus for all youngsters. 

Exercise bars and extra hapdrai!^s are simple but effective 
additions to a pooTL to add to its^'acc'fessibility and functional use 
by individuals having various degress of ambulation. 



Considerations for Construction of New Aquatic^ Facilities 

Often common-sense, easily implemented, and inexpensive approaches can 
be used in building a swimming pool or aquatic facility that is accessible 
to individuals with various handicapping conditions. Important to the 
health and safety of these participants and to the success of their pro- 
grams is warm water and correspondingly warm air. Ideally water should be- 
80-90 degrees with air temperature five degrees .above water temperature.. 
Often when pools are used for Jtherapeutia purposes or with individuals 
having severe physical limitations or multiple -conditions, water temperature 
may bp several degrees higher than the generally recommenced range. Water 
must be clean, .chlorinated, filtered, and hav^ an* adequate turnover for 
the bather-load J periodic checks must be made to insure proper water 
chemistry at all times. « ' \ 

Pools should have non-skid floors and decks and accesses to/^oth shallov^ 
and deep water by ladders or built in steps; pool bottoms -should have very 
graHual slopes. Ramps of .various kinds have been incorporated in many 
different ways anfl for a ^variety of uses inliany pools. Pool depths need 
to tfe clearly marked;,, reach- poles, crooks, buoy lines separa^iing shallow and 
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deep water areas, and similar saf.e fey features should be readily ^vailable 
and installed. A lairge deck'avrea or substitute dry land space i^ desirable 
for instructr^onal drills and other selected teaching approaches. 

Adequate shallow to very shallow water ^^eas are important to the 
success of instructional sv^imraing programs for handicapped individuals,, 
especially the young, timid, and .fearful. ;sW instructors have advocated 
lowering water levels for some programs- t/ facilitate beginning instruction- 
Uow^ever, in most pools lowering water levels incapacitates the filtering 
system.T- The system can be shut dowrt. for short periods of time but it is . 
not ctDnsidered a wise practice'. Lowering the water' Idvel one. foot in a 
large P09I represents many thousands of gai:^ns of' water and usually re- 
quires a\shutdown of several hours to .remove the water; refilling usually 
takes longer. Health' authorities usually frown on lowering water/levels* 
in a pool. A wading pool or some device to raise 'the level of the bottom 
is considered a more satisfactory and effective practice for those purposes. 
Stadiums Unl^ited (P. 0. Box 374, Grinnell , Iowa, 50112) has developed an 
aluminum {Platform that can be easily and quickly assembled and disassemble^ 
as a means of Raising the bottom of a pool for students who need shallow ^ 
water. Portable, mobile, and pTastic backyard -pools of various sizes should 
not l?e overlooked for these purposes. ^ Motel, hotel, ap.artment, and private 
pools should not be overlooked either. . . ' 

* ^ Recently a pool with a movable bottom w^s introduced and made avail- 
able in this country. With a false or second^ pool bottom pper^ed hydrau- 
liqally, Iffater depths are controlled by the pusli'^o.f a button so that they 
range from a few inches to several feet. One bf the first installations of 
this type in the United States was at the YMCA in Olean, New York. . " 

Still, another unique approach has been installed at the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque. .Hydraulically controlled walls make it possible 
to section off a portion of the regular i^ool ^for special \ise^s. Temperature 
of water in thrs 'section can be raised independently of water in the rest 
of the pool. In this way indivi'duals needing special water conditions "can 
receive this attention without affecting the rest of the pool. Walls 
retract ^through switch control^so the entire pool can'be used for instruc- ^ 
t;ional,r recreational, or competitive swimming. 

^ Groups planning multipurpose community swimming or' aquatic facilities 
should spend considerable time on pool desigti to insure a usable and 
functional facility. Factors and considerations -to "be a part«o5 compre- 
hensive planning include: * 

4 

Local need and demand. * ' ^ • . ^ 

General accessibility of entrance into the building includang 
ramps and their use. 

/ . Accessibility of accommodations—parking, first aid room, entrance 

halls and corridors, rest rooms , spffices , meeting, rooms> telephones, 
drinking fountains, door widths, directional signs, builditig 
farnishings. . • , 
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• General traffic movement and patterns into and within the 
building. ' ^ ^ 

,v 

• Pool construction including access, water temperature control, 
rest facilities, provisions for spectators, equipment and aids 

- * in the pool area, ' • > 

'^^^ 

, Changing/locker and sh'ower room including- design and layout, 
clothes storage, quick drying rooms, , 

Sauna and other special provisions, 

V 

Guidelines and standards ^or making pool facilities accessible to and 
usabl-e by individuals with handicapping conditions are basically 'no different 
than^those to make other facilities accessible. (A listing of good resource 
material^ may be found on pp. 11-25.) The poo^ and pool structure should be ^ 
easily accessible from i)arking areas. Walkways', approaches, and halls should 
be- constructed of non-skid materials and ramped for changes of elevation. 
Doors and hallways should be wide enough tp accommodate wheelchairs and 
passing of heavy equipment. Water fountains telephones , lockers, and 
toilet facilities should be accessible from wheelchairs. Locker and shower 
rooms should be on the same level and immediately adjacent to the pool .4 
whenever possible; acoustical tile helps to^con^rol noise in indoor 
facilities. Adequate locker space for all types of conditions is needed 
and consideration should^ be given to providing one or two horizontal 
locker spaces in addition to conrventional vertical lockers. "If possible, 
large padlocks with larjge keyholes ancf keys sho^uld be obtained for students" 
having visual, neuromuscular, or similar problems. Several shower heads 
and/or controls should be placed so they c^n be reached from a wheelchair, 
with handrails for support installed in both shlDwer and toilet areas. 
Extension of toilet-f lusliing arms permits ilSe by students with virious , 
physical conditions, Shockproof hair-dryers and^electrical fixtures ^e a 
necessity, 

.Many multi-purpose pools have been designed to pro^ride water areas of 
various depths so that instructional programs, recrealsi^al swimming, conb- 
petitive activities, ^synchronized swimming, diving, and special programs may 
all^be accommodated; Great freedom can be utilized planning an outdoor 
facility and shapes — even free-of-form — c'an be set apatt in speci^al 
areas. Indoor pools, however, do not have this^^t«£ree of freedom (411 design; 
'cross dimension is related to the sparr^ the Izhiildi^g. Rectangular 
swimming areas are most efficient if one is r^4uired\o relate total water 
space available tp span structure^ ^ . ^ 

Some popular shapes providing multi-purpose areas a^e L-shaped, T 



shaped, H-shaped, and Z-shaped pools. The multi-purpose 
designed so ^reas can be roped off for special programs, 
been designed so that a movable bulkhead allows water tei 
bulkhead area to be raised independently of the rest of thel)ool; specially 
designed units of this -type are^quite expensive". Often the/same purpose 



pool should be 
Some pools have 
erature in the 
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can be realized a separate pool or spa unit with return Xines from the^ 
heater. This arrangement can give better, more rapid control of water 
^temperature at a lower cost. 

'There should be ^adequate deck space all around a pool — deck space should 
be related to program and to those for whom the pool is designed and used. ' 
For example, pools which are used extensively by students in wheelchairs ^ 
should have a deck space aif least the equivalent widtl) /f two and one-half 
wheelchairs. If clear program and participant considerations ard^ lackipg, 
a staridard formula of deck/water ratio could be'.used to determine minimufn 
deck area around a pool. One large deok area should be available, preferably 
near shallow water. • 

Areas to be used for these programs should have depths running from 
twelve to eighteen inches to four or five feet. Some pool personnel have 
developed a shallow water area by building a six by eight foot shelf in 
twenty-four to thirty inch water to provide the desired twelve %o eighteen 
inch depth, 

A variety of design treatments of deck level pools is available; 
likewise, there are a number of innovations in recessed gutter type pools. 
In both of these typesj the size, shape, and location of the overflow is of ' 
great ^importance to the operation of the complete Recirculating s^^^fe^^m%^ 
Architects designing these pools are urged to consult with competent ; 
hydraulic engineers pr swimming pool consultants in, the choice of re-; 
circulating system. Other modifications which haVe been used for easy-, 
entry and exit are ramps going down into^ the water or underwater steps\ 
with a hand^i^l for support also going into 'the water. • j 

>- 

The pool should havje a good filter-purification system and a heating 
system 'capable of raising warer temperature qui-^ly. In a multi-pifrpose 
pool, some method of bulkh^ading should be considered in order that pool 
temperature in the instructional or therapeutic area can be r aised to 80 
or 90 degrees to provide^pool warmth. Ideally, a%x temperature and air 
flow should also be controlled to prevent evaporat;^ion chilling when a 
stucient is oi^t of the water. An air-conditioning and heating specialist 
should be consulted on this matter sance there is a four 'to six degree 
comfort zone — water and air temp'^cature within four to six degrees of eachr 
other — which also reduces condensation. A place for hanging towels and 
robes should be provided , in the pool area so studeijts may -be dry and warm ♦ 
when out of the pooli An emergency first aid room with a telephone should 
open onto the pool deck. This can often be combined with a* pool office are^. 

^ storage *room opening on the pool deck should be a part of the pool 
design. This provides a place to store pool equipment and, instructional 
materials which leaves 't\e pool area uncluttered so as to provide a b.etter 
teaching environment while insuring that teaching^.aids and equipment are 
readily available. , - . " 

Other features that have'b^een ^ound to be valuable include: . water 
inlets opening on the -bottom of the^pool to provide more uniform temperature, 
throughout thevjio^l^^^leeves s^t in the bottom of the pool for removart^le 
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rails or parallel bars' to be'^ used for support and handholds; color, braille, 
and sound coding to indicate depthss exits, and other, special features of S 
the^ pool; 4 music or 'sound system to provide quieting or stimulating musi(f^, 
throughout the pool area; colored lines and^ shapes—circles , ST^uares, . 
triangles—of different sizes as part of the pool floor for introducing 
and/;or performing laterality and directionality movements and patterns 
^as well as perc^ptual-motor and other spacial .aw.areness" activities. 

A w'idesRread misconception exists concerning water depth for Impaired 
dimmers whose n^s gan supposedly be met in a learning pool where depth 
may rang^r^m. two-and-a-half .to three-and-a-half fe^t. Without assistance 
of normallower limbs an impaired swimmer relies on the body's cepter of ^ 
gravity being b*elow pool water leyel to maintain buoyancy. To achieve this, 
an a^ult of average height requires a water depth of about three, and three 
quarters to' four feet. Usually only water depths in general pools meet 
the&e needs. Certainly a small impaired child and tho^e who are especially 
timid'or fearfuL of the water can find satisf actor'y conditions in learning 
pools. ' . . ' ^ 

Accessible Swimming Pools: Examples - ^ ' 

A post-polio quadriplegic who can s^and for only a few minutes has 
h-is pool built six feet .d^ep— two feet, above and four feet below ground. 
•The. pool bottom gradually slopes up to two feet at the center so that when, 
he wants to exit, he simply gets to the, shallowest part and sits on the s • 
edge of the pool; someone turns hi§ legs .around and he traij^ers back to 
his wheelchair,' . 

* * . > 

A unique set-up is used "ty the. Veterans Administration Hosjrital. in 
Miami, Florida. The twentyrfive by forty foot pool has a ramp four feet- 
wide 4nd twertty-one feet- long slopW down at the shallow end. Handrails 
flank both sides of fhe ramp; a winih is mounted on a wall opposite, the 
ramp and can be hooked tto a wheelchair permitting another person, to lower 
pv pull out someone»who is' unable to walk. " ' ^ . ^ 

The Longview, Washing ton, "YMC A program makes use of a monorail system 
in conjunction with a truck hoist and special chair. This is u^d because 
pool decks are too narrow to perfcit fpassage- of a wheelchair along the edgA . 
of the pool from dressing rooms to the desired point of entry into the 
water. The particip^t is placed in the special chair the dressing room 
door, ■secured with a safety &elt, lifted approximately two inches above the 
floor by means of the hoist, and pashei horizontally "along ttfe ^ol edge. 
At the desired point, an attendant in the pool manipulates the ropes or 
chains "on the -hoist arfd lowers the participant until the chair irests on 
the bottom of the pool. The safety belt is then unfastened and the occupant 
assisted from the chair.- When l-?a\^ing the pool^ the sequence is reversed. 

Another outstanding swimming /aqSati^ facility is the CAR (Cormumty^ 
'Association for the Retarded) Swim Center in Palo Alto, California. This 
indoor H-shaped pool is seventy-five feetMong, forty feet wide at each 

, / ^ . ' • 
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end, and twenty feet in the center. Depth of the pqol is three to nine : 
feet with a wide back of shallow s*teps providing even greater variations 
of depth. \ wheelchair ramp, set of steps in the shallow .end/ and ladders 
in the deep end are provided. Water temperature . is kept a constant: 
eighty-six degte^s. The recently completed poxxj. at the Recreation Center 
for t>he Handicapped (§an Francisco, California) has been adapted from the 
n-^^ CAR pool. * * . 

The indoo^ swimming pool at the tiimar^esouToes Center in Albertsqny 
New Yorkj uses standarcT heating, filtering, and recirculating systems 
equipment, but includes a number of features which make it^ accessible to 
physi^lly impaired persons: > . 

Sides of, the pool are the height of a standa-rd wheelchair, 
nineteen inches atbove^floor level. By wheeling to the ledge, 
a mobile Individual can transfer* directly from his/her chair* 
^ ^ into*the pool. By.^bringing a clmir , or* litter * to the ledge, an* 

individual can b^e easily assisted or transferred into the -pool. ' 
Processes are reversed for leaving the pool. The Tedge extends 
far enough t5ver the outer edge of the pool for wh^^lchair pedals 
to fit underneath. Coping ^around .the pool is made of a natural 
^ ^ finish marble with ^smooth, sandei^dges-. 

Water leveJL is kept higher than usual to assure «asy access into 
* and oufc of the pool. Water is],kept about six inches below the edge 
instead of the usual 12 inches for this purpose. Water temperature ^ 
is kept between eighty and eighty-^two degrees 'to facilitate motion; 
air temperature is -kept, within five degr,ees of figure.* 

, . . Floor surface is composed of non-skid, 'heated tiles. Aisles 

around the pool are about; six feet wide so that two wheelchairs • ' 
can pass with no d^if f iculty Benches and lounge chairs around, 
^ ' the pool are wheelchair height. ^ 

Several different methods are used by individual's to get into the water 
at the Human Resources Center.' A nineteen- foot ramp into the shallow end 
of the pool has' a fifteen percent grade and ends in three an^ pne-haTf feet 
of water. There are also five sets of parallel. assist bars set around the 
coping to help peopje who can use their arms, as well as one of the' two 
conventional ladders with \nori-skid pads set into the coping for ambulatory 
indfe^ijluals. A series of graduated steps with double handrails continue 
^ into the water for a dista^qce of eight feet. For quadriplegics and severely 
' involved persons whojrequire Such*assistance, a Hoyer> hoist, 'which is 
controll^ by an aide or lifeguard, is available, fjiis hoT^t consists of 
a canvas^ stretcher suspeivied on«^ track and is used to lower individuals 
d^irectly into the, pool. ^ ' .' » 

p The swimming paol at the Joseph H. Cole Reov^'aiion Center Wasivingtony 
. C^, has a ramp from the deck-'lnto the ^ool for direct access by wheel- 
chairs. So that wheelchair qsers with additional mus^cular disabilities in 
their hands and apns will; not roll into ^ater over their heads, the' floor 
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of the pool was designed with. a minimum slope from two feet six inch^-to 
three feet. A deep water ^alcove, protected from shallow areas by under- 
water railings, is included for special training pruijposes. Stumblers on ^ 
the deck are protected byi«a continuous bench whi(::h also serves as a wheel- 
chair transfer point into deeper water.. Removable guide rails at one end 
of the pool can be usef-ul in therapy and swimming instruction. Contrary 
to usual practices, the pool deck was sloped back toward the pool to reduce 
water collection and slipping on the deck. 

Swimming Pools; Resources - ^ * ^ ' ^ 

Complete addresses of all journals and newsletters referred to in this, 
bibliography may be found in Appendix F, pages lay-lAO. 

1. Carnochan, Jock. "New Swimming Pool." s\. ^unstans Review 664: 5-6; 
June 1975. . . 

4 

Gives technical details, safety considerations, and adaptations for , 
a new swimming pool at St, Dunstan's (England). All measurements, 

"are in non-metric terms. * ^ 

2. ^ "How to Make a Swimming Pool Accessible." Accent on Living 18:4: 

58-61; Spring 1974.* ^ . ' 

Several approaches to problems disabled swimmers face in gettihg^in 
and out of swimming pools 3re discussed. A lift or hoist is operated, 
by another persan and may be removed when nottrin use. Pool sides can 
hej built wheelchair height so a person can transfer to^ the side and 
sL.de into the pool. Raised pools also ' provide' greater safety as ^ 
young children, pets, and others are less likely to f all^accidentally 
into the water. Ramps with gradual slopes may also' be used. 

3. Kaiser, Dave. "City Equips Swim/€enter for Handicapped Persons." 
Data and Reference Annual , 38th ^dition. Fort Lauderdale, Florida: 
Hoffman Publications, Inc. (3000 N. E. 30th Place, P. 0. Box 112^9,^ 
33306), 1971. pp. 90, 92. ^ " ^ , ' . 

^ A swimming program for individuals with handicapping conditions, 

> • sponsored by -the Recreation Department of Long Beach,' California, 

is described. Pcfr a total cost of less than $1000, ^ pobl and ^ 
locker rQoms were modified slightly for use by persons with^rious 
impairments, disabilities and handicaps. A socket sleevX'was ' . 
installed 51ush with the deck near the shallow wat^r .area so a pprtable 
hydraulic lift could be used to assist persons getting into and out of \ 
the water. Xerrain partitions in rest rooms were removed to allow 
space for maneuvering wheelchairs. Wall handles were installed^ and \ 
two standard toilet seats were replaced *with ones having winged handles 
on each side. A shower head was installed to allow access by shower 
chair, and clothing tables o? platforms were- added for changing. Two 
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portable hydraulic lifts on wheels were* used in the locker rooms to 
•transfer swinuners from personal wheelchairs to the foyr shower chairs, 
and dressing tables. Although* complaints from the general public over 
the warmer vater temperature (eighty-five to ninety degrees during 
all winter) were anticipated, most people liked both wanner water 
and air. ^ ^ 

♦Lyttle, Robert M. ^'Integrating Families of Handicapped Individuals 
into the Public Swimming Facility." Therapeutic% Recreation Journal 
10:2: 55-60; Second Quarter 1976. ^ 

The history of swimming programs in the United States for persons with 
handicapping conditions is outlined. A family swim program designed 
to^help develop social integration of these individuals with -their 
families as a means of getting them into the aquatic mainstream, is 
describad. Sponsored by Temple University College of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance (Philadelphia), the program is staffed 
^by student volunteers. Each able-bodied participant must be accompanie 
by an indivicLual with a handicapping condition. The pool is housed in 
barrier-free building and has the same equipment that might be found 
in a community pool — kickboards, plastic rings, hoops, and beach 
balls. A three feet by fJLve feet piece of commercial wrestling 
mat type material is used as a floating raft for teach4.ng swimming 
and to assist participants who have seizures in the water. 

McKee, James I. "Wheelchair Transfer to Swimming Pool." Physical 
Therapy 54^12: 1308; December 1974. • • 

A Florida wheelchair use*- with hir own swimming pool bought, a 
pfemolded mobile home step unit and covered it -with an inexpensive 
rug so that he^ could enter his^-^T^TjeJ^ easily . By positioning his 
wheelchair so that he could transfer from it to the step, he gets 
inland OAit of the pojol independently. Removable arm rests might 
^have been helpfiil; a transfer board might also have been used. 

O'Connor, Christine. "Water Treatment." Building Design , October' 3, 
1975. 

A^wimming pool that was designed to be enjoyed by both disabled and 
able-bodied persons and can als'o be used for therapy is described. 
The complex consists of a main area for everyone's use and an area 
with facilities for those with mobility problems or wha are being 
introduced to water therapy. ^ A hydraulic hoist,* u3ed to help persons 
into**'the water, and other degign features to make the pool accessible' 
to all persons are discussed. ' . 

i ^ 
Podoll, Patricia A. "Swimming *f or Rehabilitation of. the Physically 
Handicapped." Aquatics Guide 1967-69 . Washington, D. C. : division 
of. Girl's and Women's Sports, American Alliance *fOT Health, ^Physical 
Education and Recreation (1201 Sixteenth Street, >N. W. , Washington, 
D..C'. , 2p036>, 1967-1969. . \ * ^ ' • 
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Although most pools have been built for able-bodied persons, they can 
easily be adapted for persons with various handicapping conditions. 

8. '.'Pool Enclosure' Boosts Program for Handicapped Swimmers." Data and 
Reference Annual , 39th Edition. Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Hoffman 
Publications (3000 N. E. 30th Place, P, 0. Box^ 11259^ 33306) , 1972. 

pp. 150, 152. ^ . ' 

' • Use of a heated pool with a pool enclosure provides for a year- 
round swimming program at the East San Diego County Training Center 
for mentally retarded children. A pre-f abricated »emi-transparent ' • 
building with a push-button roof . system which opens to let in fresh 
air anfl sunshine, and closes to seal out cool, damp,- or windy weather ^ 
was choserf. Funds for the enclosure were donated from local in- 
dividuals, clubs, organizations, and businesses. 

9. "Pool for the Blind." Swimming Pool Review (United Kingdom) 16:3: 
102; September 1975. Available from the National. Documentation Centre 
for* Sport, Physical Education and Recreation, The Vniversity of 
Birmingham, Birmingham?, B15 2TT, England. ^ 

^10, A Practical Guide for Teaching the Mentally Retarded to Swim . .Wash- 
ington, D. C: Americaji Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Council for National ^Cooperation in Aquatics (liJO^- . 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. , '20036) , ^1969. - ^ * ' ' 

This-^composite of ideas and experience of ma;iy individuals who have 
taught- mentally retarded persons to swim is designed for , professionals, 
volunteers, and individuals with little or no^^xperience with mentally 
retarded persons or who have minimal swimming experience.. Section on 
pool facilities covers factors to be considered in planning swimming 
pools 'for use by ' handicapped swimmers, modifications of general de- ^ 
sign, and innovations for adapting existing facilities. 

11, - Read, Alf. "Swimming for the Disabled : Building^Adaptations . " Baths 

Service'34:5: 120; 1975. Available from National Documentation Centre 
for Sport, 'physical Education, anc? Recreation, The University of ' 
Birmingham, Birmingham, B15 2TT, England. . ^ 

^* * ^ . ^ 

Getting persons with physical impairments into a pool may be accom- 
plished with both reasonable comfort and dignity through use of ' shallow 
steps, ramps, or hoists. Accessible pool which forms p§rt of the 
Morden Park Swimming Pool Complex in Morden, Surrey (England) is 
described. • - ^ 

12, "Swimming Pool Faci^ipies for the disabled. " Baths Service 

. 35:3: 56-^7; March-April 1976-. Available tn^ National Documentation 
Centre for Sport, Physical Education d'nd Recreation, The University of 
Birmingham, Birmingham, B15 2TT, " England. 
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Sport for All; Low Cost Swimming Pools . Strasbourg, France: Council 
for 'Cultural Cooperation, Council of Europe, 1970. Available from UtrLted 
- States; Sales Office: ^Manhattan Publishing Company, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York, New York, 10012. 

* 

^ Any sound measure of cost reduction for swimming pools shouW^be 
decided on during preliminary planning stages. A section ongeneral 
planning principles inclu^des basic swimming pool options and minimum 
^ health and safety requirements. Another section deals with accessibility 
' requirements for sports centres including details abSut the main* entrance 
foyer, vertical circulation, changing rooms, and t^e sparts hall itself. 
The major portion* of this publication is devoted to swimming pools in- 
cluding sections on saunas and equipment. 

Stein^ Julian. "Pool- j^cilities for Impaired and Disabled Persons." 
Swimming Pools: A Guide to Their Planning, Design and Operation , third 
edition, M. Alexander Gabrielsen, editor. Fort Lauderdale, Florida: 
, Hoffman Publications,, Inc. (3000 N. E. 30th Place, P. 0. Box 11299, 
33306), 1975. pp. 173-182. / 

This-^chapter begins with a brief discussion of classifying exceptional 
persons accjDrding* to ways individuals with various conditions look 
'upon themselves. Programs for special populations, including swimming 
and aquatics, consist of regular^ intermediate or halfway --house type, 
and special segregated patterns. Specific examples of practical and 
innovative solutions to problems encountered in adapting existing 
swimming/aquatic facilities to accommodate impaired and disabled 
persons are discussed. A list of sources that provide detailed in- 
formation about guidelines and standards for accessibility in shower 
and locker rooms and toilets is provided. Two totally accessible indoor 
swimming pools are described in detail. Criteria for planning community 
aquatic facilities designed to meet needs of special populations are 
included. Shallow lear^^er pools are described as confidence builders 
for young and impaired, disabled, and handicapped children who may be 
afraid of water. In planning swimniing pools, n'eeds of special 

populations must not be overlooked. 

« 

Walter, Felix. Sports Centres and Swimming Pools: A Study of Their 
Design with Particular Reference to the Needs o^ the Physically Dis- 
abled. London, England: Disabled Living Foundation (346 Kensington 
High Street, W.14), 1971r 

Recommendations to make each sp5eoi^ic detail of swimning pools and 
their surrounding facilities accessible are presenteSk Importance 
of integrating special populations with able-bodied partM.cipauts to 
attain full enjoyment of the environment, by preventing impairments 
and disabilities from embaxf assments to both groups is ^phasized. 
Easy access to food areas and lounges is necessary if integration 
is to develop naturally and effectively. 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION FACILITIES 

General Suggestions for Plantiing Outdoor Recreation ^''^acilities 

In designing outdoor 'recreation facilities thaft are accessible to and^. 
usable by all individuals, certain important considerations should not be 
overlooked, ^ost modif icatipns in design and construction of outdoor 
recreation facilities for persons with handicapping conditions are relaf- 
tively minor and are also beneficial to all users. Many of these changes,^ 
are practical in administration of high-use recreation areas as wel-1; for 
example, use of hard surface pathways and campsites helps to protect the 
site' itself. However, not all persons with hand i-cap ping, conditions, or 
even all persons with the same handicapping condition, desire the same 
kind of outdoor recreational experience. Just as some able-bodied persons 
prefer more Challenging primitive wilderness areas while others want /camp- 
grounds with all the- comforts of home, some individual's with handicapping 
conditions may want longer and more difficult ttails tKan.ot^er persons with 
handicapping conditions. Large numbers of: impaired, disabled, and handi- 
capped persons are able to and want to enjoy a wider ra-nge of experiences 
than many planners of programs and facilities think they are capable! of 
handling. Low expectations of and paternalistic attitudes toward suih 
individuals are often as great or greater a barrier to accessibility jthan 
a flight of stfps. ' I i 

• A basic prift^iple in all ^reas of recreation planning involves cjon- 
sideration of the needs of persbns who will use facilities and participate 
in programs.' What better way to plan for user needs than to involve poten- 
tial users in the planning process? Individuals who have input into 
facility design are much more likely to use such facilities tVjan those- 
who do not. Earlier involvepient of individuals with handicapping conditions 
might .have alerted planners soor>er to the fact that, in gefteral, such 'in- 
dividuals .do not need or want segregated ^tdo9r recreation facilities. 

Since only aboiit^ten percent of blind people read Braille and &raille 
lettering is neither weat.her- nor vandal-resistant, information, instruc-^ 
tions, aiid other material about outdoor recreation programs, activities and 
exhibits can best be presented to visually , impaired persons with ^udio-^ 
cassettes; this* is also jnare effective for sighted users of the facility. 
Blind people giit around ""the rest of the world without guide ropes or kick-r 
rails, .so the natural setting needs to be no different'. No sp^f^ial guiding 
apparatus is needed, as lon& as paths and areas are clearly identified and 
safe for everyone. ^ ' ^ 

Funding for segregated facilities to accommodate impaired, disabled, an 
y handicapped individuals is often difficult to obtain. Even when segregated 
facilitie's are labeled as Braille Trails and spedial areas For the Handi- 
aappedj they are used very little by such individuals. For these reasons 
it is important not to enforce social segregation on persons with handi- 
capping conditions. -So often speciaL programs, activities, and facilities 
atre designed for impaired, di§ah-led, and handicapped persons by aBle-bodied 



providers^ of services. Unfortunately, a great schism still exists in many 
areas between what participants actually want and need and what is being 
advocated and provided by professionals in these different areas. Designing 
all facilities for all persons will be more satisfying to all visitors and 
will cost less per user in the long run. The Environmental'^esource Center 
(see article on pag^s 129-132' 6f Appendix D) is an example of one 
outdoor facility., designed for everyone to enjoy. 

Outdoor Recreation Areas in National and> State Forests and Parks » 

When the federal governmenl^ first began to respa«wJ- to mobility needs of 
persons with handicapping conditions and to problems of architectural barriers, 
many recreational facilities, wef'e designed and labeled as he^ng special Braille 
trails^ trails for the blinds or areas for. the handicapped. Now, approximately 
tan years later, planners and park managers are slowly learning that the 
majority of persons with handicapping conditions neither want nor need 
segregated facilities. * / . ^ 

Today 2^6 out of 286 areas in the National Park System are accessible to 
handicapped people. (42) The most recent philosophy of the' National Forest 
Service on designing facilities for use by physically impaired and disabled 
persons is expressed in the, following excerpt of Section 2331. lie of Title 
?300, Recreation Management of the Forest Service Manml,* Note 'that the 
'Forest Service recommends using the American National Standards Institute's ' 
Standards for I4al^ng Buildings and facilities Accessible to. and Usable by the 
Physically Handicapped. -For information on the document, see page^^7 and 12. 

2331. lie - Design for Use by the Physically Handicapped,, The physically 
handicapped wi^h to be included in the mainstream of life, without an 
.inordinate amount of special (or segregated) facilities an3 programs. 
The Forest Service goal, is to provide recreation sites and facilities 
which will make this possible. The primary need is to eliminate ^ 
architectural barriers which prevent their use or enjoyment of ^the 
recreation attractions. .Facilities designed f^r both the handi- 
capped, and tho^e who are not entails little or no extta cost, * 
provided that irhe' r-e^uiremeift^j^are included at the conceptual stages 
• * of the project. ' ~ ' ' ^ . 

Recreation 5ite and facility design and operation shall be guided by 
the "specifications for making buildings and facilities accessible 
to, and usable byj the physically handicapped," American National 
Standard, .ANSI A117 • 1-1961 1971) American National Standards 
Institute,. Inc., 1430 Broadway, .New York, New Yopk, 10018. ' * ^ 

^ \ T^. 

*United States Department of Agriculture *- Forest Service, Forest Service 
Manual (Washington, D. C: U. S^ Department of Agriculture- Forest Service, 
20250, August .1973). 
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Wherever standard facility and site plans contain architectural 
barriers to the physically handicapped, Regions shall provide 

* supplements for the purpose of illustrating proper door widths, 
table heights, ramps, safety features, etc- These supplements 

^ shall be used for new and rehabilitated sites and facilities where 
those sites and facilities, or portions thereof, are expected to be 
used by the.ph:fsically handicapped- The appropriate number of • 
such changes, facilities or family units-within a site, or suph 
sites within an area, shall be ''in proportion to the anticipated 

* number of individuals with disabilities who would use a particular 
buiiaing ©r facility." See ANSI Standards, Section 2.13. 

Among the recommendations of the, American Society of Landscape Architects 
for park and camping facilities are:* - ^ 

^ • Ilevel ground around high use areas—shelters, lavatories, 

swimming areas, food preparation ares^^. t ^ f 

. Picnic tables resting on a hard surface at least three to 

four inches wider on each side than the table. So that a ^ 
wheelchair can slide under the.t|^ble, a minimum of twenty- 
nine inches of space should be allowed' between the bottom 
edge of table and the ground. 

Fireplaces raised eighteen inches to twenty-four inches, o.ff ^ 
the ground, "whicH are easier to use from a seated position 
than are ground level fireplaces • * • 

' . Provision of some grills, because these are moror cpnveni^nt 
than fireplaces for -cooking food over charcoal.^^ « 

Outdoor Recreation Areas in National 
and State Forests and Parks: Examples 



Broken Bowl Pionio Ground 
Willamette National Forest 
USDA- Forest Service 
210 East llth Avenu^ 

?• Q. Box 1272 
Eugene, Orego^ 97401 



V 



Broken Bowl Picnic Ground is located beside Fall Creek, a major 
tributary of the Willamette River. It has acces^ from a pav^ forest road, 
is 12,5 miies from the community of Loyell, and 32,5 miles from .the Eugene- 
Springfidld metropolitan area with an estimated population of 175,000 
.people. The site is relatively level but has banks into the stream ..from 
five to fifteen feet iA height. ' 



*Material adapted from Barrier §ree Site Design; see reference numberj- 
on "page 12, * ^ ' ' ^ . 
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Broken Bowl's planners adopted the philosophy that recreation facilities 
can be designed to accommodate users with mobility impairmeilts , once the needs 
of these users are known and appreciated. The goal is not to set aside an 
area exclusively for disabled us^s but to make it possible for Jthem to enjoy 
fqrest' recreatio\i opportunities oil an equal basis, ^Because they had this 
p^^ilosophy, planners included handicapped individuals in the planning process 
from_the beginning, ^ 

User safety wa^a great factor in modifying existing picnic site 
specifications for ofe by the handicapped. Safety considerations necessi- 
tated haiTdrails along trails built on banks and bumper curbs around the 
trail rapR near the stream. Maintaining less than five percent grade on 
trails proved very difficult but was considered essential for safety. Paving 
'the picnic site was considered, since this would make it easier to move about 
. in wheelchairs, but* paving was determined to be too rftificial and would re'- 
^oM. duce the outdoor experience. 

Complete design specifications for Broken Bowl may be obtained from the 
4 above address. Some of these design adaptations include pedestal fireplaces / 
and 32y high hydra-fountains wioh hard surface approach. In rest rooms, 
lairrors that tilt down were installed for wheelchair user*. 



Jiings Mountain National Military Park 

P- 0. Box 31 
Kings^ Mountain^ North Carolina^ 28(186 



^ings Mountain has recently made several design modifications to accommodate 
physiJbally handicapped visitors. Part of the battlefield is now paved, and a 
handrteil was installed on the steepest part of the trail. ^ A 75-yard gradual 
ramp provides access to the lobby, auditorium, and program room. A staff 
members is available to interpret the historic 1780 battle to hearing impaired 
visitors* in sign langUc»ge. Other areas provide writing pads for ques,t*ions and j 
answers for deaf individuals who do not speak. The park and park f 
facilities alsb include regt room, doorwa^^, a^^d parking space modifications. 



Trout Pond Recreation Area 
VS DA- Forest ^Service 
P. 0. Bo'x 68 
Crawfordville^ Florida^ 3232? 

A most unusual National Forest recreation a^a. Trout Pond is located 
twelve miles southwest ^^f Tallahassee Sfate JH^ 373, There is no charge ' 
at .Trput Pond, and the area is 'open April 1 throl^ October 31 from 9:00 a.m: 
until daflc/ Reservations are required for use during the remainder of the 
year. { ' ^ . 

An effort to help jasers more fully enjoy^rout Pond has been ma4e by 
eliminating curbs, soft sand, steep traiJ^^^^and modifyi'ng parking areas, . 
toilet .stalls, drinking fod1itains,^^d^cnic tables. Numerous benches and 

f • , - , ' • - 
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grassy area's provide rest stops and observation points along the trails. 
For those who wish to swim, there is a pool accessi'bie by a ramp o}> st^ps, 
and a fishing pier can also be used by all. Ample signs in braille and large 
routed letters 'are provided, as well as raised strips in the trail surface 
to help; visually impaired persons locate signs and trail junctions. * 

* 

Trails ' . j . 

Jacque Beechel -conducted a national survey of interpretive facilities 
designed to accommodate persons .with han4icapping conditions and traveled 
12,000 miles visiting a- representative^ sample of these^facilities . She 
found that almost all trails that attempted to meet needs of both blind 
persons and persons in wheelchairs reported complaints by blind persons 
that ...the trail was too tame! (5) A trail designed to meet wheelchair re- 
quirements for a smooth hard surface cannot provide the same ^experience 
available from a trail left in an almost natural state. Administrators 
of manyr trails also report complaints from persons with handicapping 
conditibns who statedUhat they do not want separate facilities. Some 
special trails have actually been bpycotted^y these potential users be- 
cause of ways they separate, segregate, and stigmatize so-called special 
populations. 

Beechel pointed out that no one trail design can be « suit able for all 
people; persons with handicapping conditions all have different abilities, 
individual desires, and unique needs. Although most want to be independent, 
some do not. She found that trails enjoyed most by blind persons were those 
that had been left in as natural a state as possible, a6 long as they were 
safe. On the other hand, trails popular with persons with impaired mobil'ity 
were hard, smoyoth, at least four feet wide, had little o'r no crown, no 
. ^ steps, and a grade of less than five percent; lowered drinking fountains 
v^ith l^^i^s rather than knobs, accessible rest rooms, and conveniently 
locate^Bparking areas were al^ ^important, ^ 

Beechel suggests that one approach xo satisfyihg as many visitors as 
possible 'is to have two kinds of interpretive trails— one would acconuno^ate 
%^people in wheelchairs «and others with mobility limitations and hav4 a smooth 

hard surface with as little relief as possible; the other type of trail ^ 
* would be geared to visitors who wa^nt more challenge than offered in the 

first type of trail. It would be unpaved, with as' much relief as compatible 
with interpretation and left iit- as -natural condition as possible while still 
j^eing saf e . - ' • , , ^ » 

^'J^ Suggestions for Trail Construction ' j ^ . ' 

The following suggestions have l^^n gath'ered from a variety of sources. • 
Importance of involving persons with handicapping conditions in the planning 
process should not be 'overlooked or negfected. Keep in mind that such in- h 
dividuals have^lif fering needs, abilities, and preferences jiist as their^'^ - . 
able-bodied friends and peers.' , - . 
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Make the trail surface firm; materials such as soil cement, 
compacted trap rock dust, or asphalt are suitable for light or 
moderate traffic. 

Keep trail well manicured from poison ivy, fallen trees, low 
branches and other potential obstacles. Maintain Vertical 
clearance of eight feet six inches from pathway to tree canopy. 

Be sure rest areas are adjacenr to walkways with enough space 
for at least one wh'eelchait arid one bench f 

Do not make nature trails tog ibng; one-half mile should be 
about maximum; but consider that s^ome users will.wa'nt a longer, 
re challenging trail for hiking. 



Mak« the width of a trail wide enough for two wheelchair^ to 
pass— five feet six inches" minimum; grades of less than*five 
percent are most accessible, 

. ^ Make signs on the trail; for blind hikers, a photoplated upraised 

eighteen-point type print preferable to Braille; tactile maps n 
might also be used for helping to orient the blind better, 

\ Recorded messages at stations are excellent' but expensive, ' * \ 
Brochures should be available. An interpreter is the best sa6xce 
of information in^feotb communicating and getting others involved ^ 
ii^ the out.d^of setting. Translate interpretive walka for_jLhe ^ 
deaf by us^e of sign l^ngua^e and f ingerspelling, ^ . I. f 

Include in a trail or program as much sensory involvement as 
possible — smell boxes, textures, Shapes, sounds of running water, 
birds, opportunities to taste water f 1:01% na'tural spring, sassafras 
tea . p ^ ^ ^ 

, ^ Incorporate innovatpLve fun and learning ide^^ into stations or 
fuT^i areas along a trail — motor - and pQ^cept^ual-motor developnjent 
for slow-learners and mentally retarded groups can be a part of 
station activities; physical fitriess stations can also be set up. • 

Pay attention to fragility of t'he interpretive resource — replaceV 
ment of plants and other items to be toucHed. • 
« « • 

Keep in mint! nature's wear and tear and vandalism, • 



Trails: Examples 

. * ^ Elephant Rocks State Park Braille Tra^i 

* " * ' ^ Elephant Ro'cks State Park 

S . Ironton, Missouri^ 63650 

As originally constructed, the Braille Trail at Elephant Rocks State 
'Park circled a giant granite outcropping and provided access to the top of 
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this outcropping, Interpretive signs With Braille and English lettering 
were installed along the* trail. It was not possible for wheelchair bound 
visitors to traverse the entire route of the trail because of such physic'll 
obstructions as narrow passages through rock formations, steep gradients 
and steps built into the trail. A few years ago it was <ietermined -that 
the trail could be adapted for use by all visitors at minimal cost. Three 
or four short trail loop^ were laid out around the physical barriers. All 
that was needed was a --smail— amount of grading and asphalting. 

-• ' ■. \ . 

Harriet L, KelleAWoodland Trail 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park District 
Cleveland^ Ohio^ 44114 

V. Thi§ 1,300 foot trail was designed to acconnnodate both individuals 
with handicapping conditions and able-bodied persons. It is one of three 
such trails for all people which serve visitors to the Cleveland Park 
System. The flat asphalt-paved surface measures six feet in width and is 
suitable for pe^rsons in wheelchairs or on crutches as well as' for babies 
in strollers or elderly persons with impaired mobility. Plastic-coated 
guide wire stretched alongside the paved surface enables blind persons to 
follow th^e trail without difficulty- Weather-treated Braille markers 
posted at' various spots along the trail highlight points of interest, 
but only those signs necessary to identify the trail location and warn 
bicyclists to stay out of the area are provided. The American Red Cross 
and the Society for the Blind have provided Braille trail guides for the 

'blind as well as large-type texts fop thos^ with limited vision. 




% The Widener 'Trail 

^ Schuylkill Valley Nature Center ' 

^ Hagy^s Mill Road ' " 

% Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania: y 19128 

This nature trail, built through a grant from a private foundation, is 
a hard-surface low-grade \ trail extending|f rom the Nature. Center Education 
building for a quarter-of-a-mile. , It passes over a man-made potid through 
thickets and fields to a bird blind with wheelchair-height windows for 
viewing wildlife. Plantings of evergreen trees and grasses native to thie 
area add texture to the trail; it is further enhanced by availability of 

"aquatic study equipment for use at the pond. A built-in radio broadcast 
system enables .visitors to hear taped messages interpreting natural and 
social history, of the area thi^ugh receivers carried^ei^her by hand or on 
a neckcord. Earplugs aire alscr availably. *A Telesonic Unit with a two- 
frequency broadcast potential makes'^ it possible t-o simultaneously broadcast 
two different sets of messages; thus a parent and child can walk the trail 

'together^nd each hear an interpretive talk addressed to his/her own level 
of undemanding'.' The syst^em wouks by broadcastings fcom a continuous loop 
tape mac^Be in the building into' antenna wires fc/ufied under the- trail. 
Messagei^Bfice taped, can be broadcast into .any of the si?cty-four trail 
zones .cr^Rd by the buried wires. Staff are working to'develop a libifary , 
of tapes containing, messages on different themes, topics, or academic level 



Camps * ^ . 

Participation of impaired, disabled, and handicapped campfers in regular 
camp programs with abje-bodi^ campers should be encouraged and practiced 
as much as possible. However, sometimes camp^directors may be reluctant to 
accept campers w:^th iiJpaired mobility because their facilities are inacces- 
sible. Other sections! of this publication have information on making - • 
facilities^ accessible.' In a^ditioa^ the American Camping Association and 
"^lational Easter Seal Society fy Crit>pled Children and Adults have developed 
standards and modifications for camps^ serving individuals with orthopedic 
impairments. For details on these standards, 'contact: 



American Camping Association ^ National Easter Seal Society for 

Bradford Wopds ' ov^ Crippled Children and Adults 

Martinsville, Indiana 46151 2023 West Pgden Ayenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 



^Outdoor Rec reation Facilities: * Resources • ^ 

5 ^ s =sc « • 

'Complete addresses of all journals and newsletters referred to in this 
bibliography may be found in Appendix F, pages to 140. 

1- American Camping Association. Camp Standards with Interpretatfons for 
the Accreditation- of Organized Camps . Martinsville, Indiana: the 
Association (Bradford Woods , 46151), n-d. 

Part II-C, added in April 1974, contains standards for camps serving 
physically disabled persons. 

» 

2- American Foundation^ f or the Blind. Policy Statement on Nature -Trails , 
:Braille Trails, Foo-tpaths, Fragrance Gardens, Touch Museums ffor the 
Blind. New York, New York: the Foundation (15 West Sixteenth Street, 
10011), 1972. . ^ ' * 

3. Barthol3;Re^%iRobert . Indoor and Outdoor Space for Mentally and 
Physically Handicapped Children. Exchange Bibliography No. 503 . 
Monticello, Illinois: Council of Planning Librarians (P. 0. Box 229^t 
^61356), December 1973. 9 pp. \ ' 

Author notes in his introduction to this bibliography that thefe are 
a substantial number of menta^Lly and physically handicappe4 children 
in the United States, and the current trend is toward community care 
of these individi^als . Properly planned outdoor play areas can be an 
*i\npot'tant aid' in the ^rehabilitation and learning experiences of handi-^ 
capped children.. This ^bibliography is intended to. help playground 
designers collect necessary information about users' requirements to 
^design successful indoor and outdoor ^facilities for handicapped chil- 
dren- The bibliography contains approximately eighty citations from 
o books, professional journals, reports, arid papers. 
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Barton, ^Barbar^. Lake Confidence Trail , Brainerd, Minneso-ta: Camp 
Confidence (Box 349, 56401), n.d. 15 pp* 

Provides a collection of possible activities and interpretations for 
use along the one quarter mile long Lake Confidence Trail. 

Beechel, Jacque,. Interpretation for land icapped Persons: A Handbook 
for Outdoor Recreation Personnel . Seattrle, Washington: Nation^ Park 
Service, Pacific Northwest Region Cooperative Studies Unit*, College of 
Forest Resources, AR-10, University of Washington (98195), July 1975. 

This publication is di^^ded into ^hree major sections: Interpretation, 
Handicapped ^ersortg, and Interpretation for Handicapped Persons With a 
Special Consideration of Trafls. The section on .trails begins with an 
overview of both successful ancj, unsuccessful features of trails which* 
have been provided to meet needs of individuals with handicapping 
^conditions. Suggestions by persons with handicapping conditions are 
presented, along with a collection of miscellaneous facts and ideas 
gathered during the author* s travels, interviews, and readings. 
Appendices include physical design specif ications^ror accommodating 
ambulatorily limited visitors at interpretive facilities and a 
directory of trails for persons with handicapping cond^-tions. 

Brett, James J. "Pathways for the Blind." The Conserva^tlonist 25:6: ^ 
« 13-16; June-July 1971. * 

.Bureau of Outdocur Recreation apd National Recreation and Park Association 
" ^Outdoor Recreation Planning for the Handicapped . Washington, D. C. : 

Superintendent of Documents, S. Government Printing Office (20402), 

1967. .43 pp. » / 

Needs of peVsons with handicapping^condi^ioks and ways of adapting 
outdoor recreation activities to meet these jjeeds are discussed. 
Modifications of playgrounds and facilities ,^ -and equipment for 
swimming, camping, -fishing and boatirvg are described. Case his- 
tories of a self-guiding nature trailXin Aspen, Colorado, camping 
in^an Francisco, California, and adaptkt;ion of recreational facili- 
ties in New York State are provided. 

Cable, Louis A. "The Blind 'See'' the WojJ.d of ^Nature on the Braille 
Trail." Journal of Health, Physical Education, ayd Recreation 43:1:'/ 
85; January L972. * ' \ ^ 'y^ 

Braille Trail in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, al the Churchville O.ut- 
door Education Center consists of /a 1000 ^opt rout§ through wooded 
open areas which is followed by mAansof a nylon* rope. Hikers are 
given Braille books which desQrib'e eleven points of interest along 
the way. These are marked' by posts* 
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9. Camp Confidence. Sylvan Trail -yCamp Confidence . Brainerd , 'Minnesota : 
the Camp (Box 349, 56401), n.d, 5 pp. * 

Descriptive notes/for further ap^isveciation of the one-third mile ^ 
nature trail at Camp Confidence are- provided. * 

10. Gamp Facilities for the- Physically ^Handicapped , North Brunswick, New 
.Jet'lfey : Camping and Engineering Service, Program Services Division, 
Boy Scouts of America (08902), 1976. 4 pp. 

This checklist outlines some typical adaptations ^which can, be made ^ 
in local council Scout camps to assist;^ members, who are either blind, 
poorly coordinated or idn ^wheelchairs. Suggested measurements or 
adaptations for doars, steps, ramps, walkways, Drails, swimming pools', - 
informational and directional signs, activity areas and troop sil^e^ 
are presented, ' ^ " 

11. Carroll, Arthur J. '^Effoflrts to^ Adapt National Forest Recreation Areas* 
for Use by the Handicapped," Therapeutic Recreation Journal 7:1:^41-44; 
First Quarter 1973. ^- ^ ' ^ 

^ Describes improving opportunities of outdoor recreation for disabled ^ 
individuals on national forest lands. , Focuses on the search for de- * 
• sign criteria to determine what is to be constructed, *why facil*Lties - 
are constructed, and how facilities are constructed for handicapped 
persons.' Also lists National Forests and recreation si'tes accommodating 
impaired, disabled, and handicapped individuals*! Mr, Cari:oll ±s DistricS^ 
Ranger, Otai Ranger District, Los Padre National^ Forest , Otai, California; 

12. "Cliff view.'* Best 6f Challenge , Volume One. Washington, D. C. :''^ American 
Alliance for' Health*, -Physicar Education, and Recreftiort iTt^Gl Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. , 20036), 1971. p. 119. * 

Describes outdoor educati<),n/recreation area in Hamilton, Ohio,' which ./ 
^provid©^ a bicycle trail,^ riflery, and a hiking trail built by Inentally 
retar'decf students. 
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13, CoiS^ins, Janice. *'The Braille Trail.'* Trends in ?htk& and Recreatj.on 

^5:2: l-3;/Af?ll 1968- . / ^ ^' ' ^ 

^ / . - ' ^ 

-14., Dethlefs, Ted.* "Modifications for Handicapped Persons in Outdoor 

Recreation^. Therapeut^ic Rec^ation Journal 5:2: 72-74, 94; Second 
Quarter, 1971, - • 7 
' > " ' • \ ' / ^ ' ' , , 

^ Three categories of construction modifications for general outdoor . 
recreation afe described': tVe approach route, the building itself,^., 
and trails an^d surrounding grounds. Examples of facilities made ' 
available to persons with handicapping con<iitions' are also included, 

15. Dtoege, Richard F^, "giving Handicaps the Heave-Ho: Braille Trails ' , 
-'and Lion Tales 1972'^Yearbook of Agriculture . • Washington, D. C-: 
Superintendent of Documen^t^, IT. S: Government Printing Office ^[20402), 1972,, 



- 16. The Easter Seal Directory of Resident Camps for Persons with Special 
Health Needs . Chicago; Illinois: .National Easter- Seal Society for 
Crippled Children and. Adults ^023 West Ogden Avenue, 60612), 1973. 

* 'This directory provides information about re*^sidential camps which 

* ** iden>tify themselves as serving children and adults with physical, 

mental ^^^^clai , and/or emotional conditions or which report that they 
have s||^^pically adapted their programs to^ accommodate persons with 
? iBpalriH^^re and disabilities. Each .camp description includes specific; 

• conditions accepted, a^ong- with location, ^age range, sessions, 
capacity, fees ,^ and 'sponsors^ Director is revised biannually. " 

* ' 17.' Easter Seal Guide to Special Camping Programs ..' Chicago, Illinois: 

Natiional East.er Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults C2023 
West Ogden Avenue, 60612), 1968. > . • 

Consideratigns in selection of campsi4:e are provided. The 'specific 
type and degree of disability in the population to be served is an 
impordant considetation in choqsing a site. 

'18. Easter Seal Residential Camp Standards Task Force. Easter Seal 

Residential Camp Standards and Interptetations . Chicag'o, Illinois: 
National Easter Seal, Society f or /Gxipplied Children and Adults (2023 
; 1 West Ogden Avenue, 60612), revised ylay 1972. ' ' ' 

19* Ellis, >lary. Camping Needs of Handicapped Children in Camps, for 

the Non-Handicapped . ' Master's thesis. • Columbua, Ohio: Ohio States 
' University (43210), 1957. 

20. > An Environmental Resource Center for the Handicapped . Hempstead, l^ew 
York: Office of the Presiding. -SjipervisbT (Town Hall- Plaza, 11550), * 
1971. 15 pp. .Available from IRUC in xerox form, $1.'^0. Item number 
^54. \ ^ ■ . " . 

*The ANCHOR Program ^Answering the Needs of Children with Handicaps 
' Through Organized Recreation) was initiated in Hempstead, New York, 
. . - in 1968. The success o£ the program required that recreation 
facilities be Expanded ^nd this^publication describes a planned 
Environmental Resource Center. Objectives of the Center and ac- . 
~ tivitieiS to enhance motor, sensory, Social, and personality develop- 
ment Hre described. 'The Center's master' plan and management 'prac- 
tices are discussed and illustrated. 

« 21. Farmer^ Chari'ene (Dfosselmeyer)'. . "A Study of Five Land and Water 

Conservation Fund Projects in Regard t'o -Actress ibilitj and Usability 
for the Physicall^i' Handicapped. " Therapeutic Recreatipa Journal 10:1: 
. ^ 27-30; 1976. ^ 'r , ' " 

This study was designed to ascertain if selected pro'^ects funded by 
the Bureab of Outdoor Recreation (BOR) met minimuip standards for 
accessibility for persons- with physical impairments < disabilities,, 

■ k' . 
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a^nd/or handicaps. Of tjie thirty-nine projects in Plaiyi-\ng Regions 
3, 4, anid 5 in the State of Georgia funded' by BOR between January, y 
1970 and ♦D^ember, 1974, five v;ere randomly 'selected for evaluation. 
A checklist developed from the American National Standards Specifications 
' for Making Buildings a'nd ♦Facilities Accessible to, and Usable by, t.he " 
_ ^Physically Handicapped was used to indicate the degree of accessibility * 
and usability of buildings for p€f^(^ifs with physically handicapping 
conditions. A tabulation ^of all of the projects indicated that only ^ 
nineteen percent of the^minimum standards for' accessibility were met, 
while sixty-three percent did not comply with the minimum standards. 
The res'earchar concluded that (1)* there is little adherence to the 
K guidelines adopted by BOR' ii;i regard to making bu'ildings accessible to 

and usable by persons, witli physical handicaps, (2) a need 'exists for 
, ' some type of enforcement of these guidelines, and (3) the AN^I Standards 

were largely inadequate to ascertain the degree to which the BOR 
funded projects were accessible to and usable^by persons with physically 
handicapping conditions. • ' 

^ 22. /'Fish Creek Falls Discovery Tr^il." Northwest Colorado BQCS Newsletter ,' 
1-2; October 23, 1975. \ 

Unique nature trail constructed a^ Fish Creek Falls near Steamboat 
• . ||Springs, Colorado, designed especially for those with learning dis- 

' " abiU-ties and intellectual handicaps is described. . ^ 

• 23. Floyd, John Alex, Jr. An Investigation into the' Physical and Psychological, * 
Response of the Visually Handicapped to Some Selected Wocrdy and Herbac.eous '^ 
Plant Material . Unpublished master's thesis. Clemson, Sputh Csirolina:^ 
, Clemson University (29631), March 1972. 



24. Garvey, Joseph J. *'Touch and^See." Parks and Recreation 4:11>' 20-22; 
'November 1969.'' 



% The Touch and See Mature Trail at the National Arbor^etum in Washington,' \ 
D. C. , gives the blind visitor an opportunity to explor'e his surroundings 
on a path tj^rough a native hardwood forest. The^blind person is tj.ecj 
along the 820-*^oot long trail by .a guide rope. Stations at intervals 
proSTide information in Braille about the surrodndin^s . 

25. _j . "Touch and See Nature Trail." Science and Children 6:2: 20-22; 

October 1968^ . ' ^ 

Describes a 1640 foot nature trail that can be used by visually im- 
p'aired as well as, sighted persons at i^he National- .Arboretum in ^ 
Washington, D. C. • ' ^ 

26. Goldreich, Joseph D. "Recneation Island Being Designed fdr Children." 



Consulting Engineer 46:5: ,93-97j May 1976, 



V 

National Children's Island (Washington, D. C.) will provide a .central- 
place of art, education, culture and heritage for children as well as 
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' " ^ser-s^e as a headquart^s for national groups whose primary interest 
\ is in* child development.^ * ^ ^ ^ 

21. Hooper, Lennon W. National Parks Trails — Analytical Report ^n Trails 
in Areas of the National Park System . ' Denver, Colorado : Natiohal 
Park Service, Denver $ervice Center (P. 0. Box 25287 , 80225], 197;i. 

28. 'Hovick, L. ^'Building Camp Facilities for the Handicapped.!' Recreation 
52: 94-96; March 1959.' . ' - , - 

29. Illinois Division of Parks, and ^femo'rials. Facilities far the Physically 
Limited and Handicapped . Springfield ,* Illinois : Illincris Department 
o# Conservation (State Office Building, 62706), 1973. 

This booklet catalogues the eighty-two state parks and twenty-n^ne 
historical memorial areas as to their accessibility for the* ha'ndi^ 
"capped. Although not all^of Illinois* public recreation faciliti€?s 
can meet the n^eds of individuals with handicapping conditions, 
'efforts have been^ma^e for'all new facilities projectecj or under 
cunstruction to be designed with provisions ' individuals with ^ 
handicapping co.naitions. 'o . 

30. Information and -Data] Base Report for 1975-198o'^Ohio Outdoor Recreation 
Plan, Department of/natural Resources, State of Ohio . Columbus,' Ohio; , 
Archlab Consultants. (Box 4595, Tri-Village Station, 43212), n.d. " 

, In a 1973 study of recreational facilities for handicapped and aged 
populations in ^^he United Stated conducted by the State of Ohio, it * 
was foun^ that approximately twenty-five percent of the^'forty-nine 
othei* states had <?rndied recreation for special, "pppulations. The 
majority of these reports were found to be- admittedly inadequate by 
*the states themselves . Separate outdoor recreation facilities for ^ 
special populations wel^e reported by seven states: Washington, , ^ 
Minnesbta, Tennessee^ Maryland, Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida." 
Twelve states reported [having modified ooitdoor recreation facilities. 
States having planned oVitdoor recreation facilities w^th special 
populations .in mind inc/lude Washington, Idaho^ Oklahoma, -Florida, 
.Marylandj and Massachj/setts . It was- concluded that, at the time of 
the study, .'legislati/on and executive orders dealing with outdoor ^ ' 

recreation for special j)opulations^ was minimal and confined for the • 
most part to general t^cility (Resign standards^ and fee reductions. " • 
In surveying special population^agencia© in Ohio to determine their 
^degree of involvement In. outdoor recreation activities, fhe rejquest. ' * 
for assistance in meeting client needs most often given was •for 
architectural modifications. • A need for more equipment, facilities, 
and programs~was also demonstrated. This study appjroach <:aused the ^ 
authors to become dissatisfied with the tradlC'lpnal disease history 
or* diagnosis classification of the Ohi-o population.' They found 
nothing to indicate a relaticjnship of any kind between disease his- * 
tory or diagnosis and the needs of the owtdoor recreation decision 
maker. It was C(jnclude<J that medically oriented inforrtiation Sjuch • 
"as diagnosis of illness can be both Jharmful and confusing" information 
for. the non-medical planner*. • " : ' . • " 
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* ^ 31, "Ingenuity Brings Camp to ftore Kids." Campin/" Magazine : 40; September/ 
October 1968. - . ^ > 

Discusses building two-story facilities so that they can be entered > ♦ 

at ground, level on bo^^h floors. A heated swimming pool is described . V 

and suggestions on providing famps for wheelchairs are given. ^ 

32* Jorgenson, Jay. Landscape Design for the Disabled . McLean^ Virginia: 
American S6ciety of Landscape Architects Foundation (L750 Old Meadow 
V— , Road; 22101), 1975u . ^ • ^^'^ 

Designs for outside spaces. aod recreational areas that will be 
accessible to pfiysically impaired a/id disabled individuals as well 
' ^ ' ^as more functional for able-bodied persons are presenteS. ^Desigos ^ 
for parking .areas, curb cuts, walks, ramps, stairs, convenience 
facilities, playgrounds and camping facilities are discussed. Also 
^ ^ included^ are a -discussion of dimensions and ^pace requirements for 
' ^ ^'maneu^^ring. of wheelchairs and other mechanical mobility aids, and 
' a bibliography. 'i-'X 

. . ' . \ * . . 

33. Knorr, John. A United States Guide t,o Nature Ctgnters and Trails for 

the Visually Handicapped . Madison, Wisconsin: Center for Environmental 
Communications and Environmental Studies (602 State Street, 53703)"^ 
, 1973. 14 pp. , ^ • ' ; t 

This guide lists nature centers and trails Tor visually handicapped 
individuals- by state. It lists the facility, name, location,^ admin- 
« * ^ istering a*gencj or organization, trail length, land ba^e^gf the area,*- 

and availability of spetial interpretive programs. Also included is 
*a list of fragrance gardens in the United States and a supplemental 
list of references to provide additional background "i.nf ormation on . 
interpret i-ve services for the blind. 



34. Leonard, Edmond J., editor'. "National Parks/Ne^ Day fqr the Handi- 
capped." Report . 2 :2: 4-5; March, 1976. 

Details increased opportunities fnr physically handic.fpj/ed persons 
in national parkss Of 286 areas in the syst'emy'266 are accessible. 
Specific parks are briefly described. (Article reprinted ,with^ 
permission from Mside Interior newsletter of employees of the 
> United States D^e^irtment of Interior^ November-December 1975.) 

. ' \ ; • 

35. Lewis, Robert B. !''A Self-cfiding Nature Ttail- fpr the Blind.'* Out- 
door Recreation Planning for , the Handicapped . Washington , *D. C*^": 

• Superintendent of Documents., U. S- Government Printing Office (20402), 
1967. 43 pp. . • ' ; 

• , 'A descriptioi/ of the self-^guiding nature trail h^cnted near Aspen, 
^( , ' Colorado, is provided- along with an account of the. Importance of 
providing such facilities in the outdoor environment , f.or blind 
individuals . ^ / ^ 4 ' . ' 
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Maryland Department of 'Natural Resources Capital Puograms Administration, 
Land planning Services. Draft Master flan;^ Gr^enVelT .State Parlc » 
Annapolis,' Maryland: the Department ,(Tawes. State Office Building, 
21^01),- July 1976. . - ^ * ■ * . " " * 

Greenwell State .Park, a southern Maryland outdoor s^ttin^.,] 
encourage-'^S.e individuals- with handicapping -condition^" ' 
bodied- alike, isr currently in 'the. final planning • stages, 
objectives, of the project, an environmental as^^sm^t^^ 
and descrfj^tions potential users are presented. Su 
Sevelopmen^t , management, final site plan, and capital- 
are also Ai?teiuded . ^ \ 

^ z*"" . • ' \ • ■ • ^ 

Masek," Marshall. "Trails, Playg^ound^V an<$J^Activi^ies 

Handicapped. " Expanding .Horiz^nfe in '''Therapeutic ' Recrgj^ioft- ITI , 
Gary Robty and Gerald Hi t^huz en , { ed itor s'. Columbi^^^^^f^li^oari : Uni- 
versity of Missouri CSAS Hearnes^\ Multipurpose Btiiiding ,'. 65201j^\- 1975 . 

Presents suggested ways^ of improving architectural accessibility* 
of recreational areas and'. facilities. , Describes' constructipn o£ a _ . 
trail acces'sibie to- all in Elephant" Rock St^ate Park ixi tron'Counfcy 
nfear Ironton, ^iissouri. ' - ... 

Mills,, Emerson D.^ - Th^-besi^a of Public , Outaopr Hfecrea^xon Facilj^i^es 
to AccommW^e theyftarfSicaljpfed .. Ma^te.ii^s^ thesis. ,4rm Arbcr^ Mic;higa^ 
University of MicMgan (/f?104^,M973-.. <^ 





Rational Council of .the Ch^rches'bf Qh^ist in -'the jJ.&.A.-" - Sit-^ ,g<riection 
and Development: jG^ymps Corif erenccis^/Retresgrts, ., *;Phil>^d4lphia , Pejxhsyl- 
.vani'a: Unitfei Church. ^ress \Tb05 -R^te Street:., /laiOZ)',' '.1965-. 174 pp. '\ 

$12.50.' . V-* . ; . . , ^ ; . • \^ • ; ^. 

jAlthough the special ^eeds otj [JhyMc^lly in^^ired .pr aged -persons' are 
not mentioned-spectiically, -this Vook ie'raf bas'ic' rfef er^nce'on all . 
details of camp jxiarniin^ aod ponstr^ugtioas. ..Cj;eckiists^nd-> sufenary 

'of standards are includecl.c V ' '"^ * / , ^ ^ ^ * - * 

National Easier Sl^al Societyj^^or'^ippie^ -C^iidr^n- an^ Adults.-. EAsder^' 
Seal Standards £or Cagips SeyS/ing 'the .Physical]^ Handicapped . ^-Chi-ca^o^^ 
Illinois: Nation'aX Easter.. Sea^- Society (2.023^ West . Ogden' Avenue ^ ^0612), 

1973..".' •, /-V ;i >. i^.. \ ' - \ - 

National Park Service. /' National f.atk yulde-^for- the Handicapped ^ ^ • ^ * 
Washington, D. C . : -/jSoperiatfindent of^f)ocaments,* U. 'S- Governm^.nt .X 
Printing* Office (20402 J;' J-9i7l • "'^ ^ * , • • •« 

''National Park^^-New'.fiay for HandiC^ped^.*'' . y^nning^^t/heals , Jrac. .Nevs >' 
pp. 2-3; March 1977'. ' . / . * >^ ' ' ' . * *,r^ .r ' '\ 

^ " /I. • " 

. Discusses progress, that has" beerl made in making nStio^ai pai?^s ac<ies;;ib-l 

^ to physically handibapped individuals^ . Several exampj^s^ are. cijL^. ' f 
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43. "Nature Trail for the Senses." Trends in Parks and Recreation , pp. 27-30; 
July /Augus^t /September 1974. ^ 

Des'cpibes the La Pasada. Encantada Trail (Enchanted Pathrin Lincoln.. 
National "Forest in Alamogordo, New Mexico. This interpretive' trail 
offers all visitors a range of sensation, and is arranged for easy- 
access by visually impaired persons. The quarter mile J.bng trail has 
a; low pole railing -placed 'eight inches above the ground with interpretive 
stations ^^long the way. All signs are in large print or in Braille. 
' Text of exact wording "^rom §igns on the. Enchanted Path is presented. 

44. . Niels^, Ruth M. "Forest Servide Ailities for Wheelchair Nature . 

Lovers." Paraplegia News '25 :286 : .^9; July 1972." . , ' i ^ 

Describes two National Forests that have'specif ic provisions tor 
^ wheelch^rs': Inyo National Forest ott the .Eastern' 216pe of California's. 
Sierra Nevada Range, and 'the, Trou,t Pond Recreation Area in the 
Apalochicola National ForeSt . Features found at both areas include 
the following:. (1) gently slopping, ^ wide, paved trails and pa'ths 
and pav^d walkways to rest rooms; (2) picnic tables with spaces for 
wheelchairs; (3) low water fountains;. (4) fishing piers protected with 
uardrails; (5) rest rooms without entrance steps- with enough spac£ 
inside to maneuver wheelchairs, cubicles with wide doors, handrails . 
and benches, and 'special clothes-changing facilities.' 

45w» Northwest Colorado BOCS' Child Study Center.' Fish Creek Falls Discovery 
Trail Replication Manual ,- Steamboat Springs, Colorado: the Center 
(Box YY, 8047?.), n.d. * 14 

t ' ^ 

Describes an unusual prcTject which, involved designing aijd constructing 
\ ' a nature traji which could be 'us^d and., appreciated by pepple with 
learning disabilities and intellectual handicaps.. It wa^s designed 
'to present individuals of lirited'i*ntellectual and^learning abilities 
with basic elements of their natural environment. This was planned *in 
• such a manner as tb^'reduce the amount of written language and technical ' 
tertribnology by utilizing mo^re meaningful methods of" communication. 

46. - "Recreation Facilities."' Cgmmittee on Barrier Fnee Pes ign . Ne^let ter 
3: 2; February 1971. / ' - ' ^ , , • 

Under the Watershed Pircpte^tion and. Flood P/evention Act,^the Soil 
Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture provides 
technical and finaAcial assistance to state and, l,ocal governments - ^ 
for the developmear of public recreation facilities in' smalT-water- 
ghed projects. ■ Guidelines in meeting the requirement that, insofar 
as possible, these facilities are to be designed and constructe<i so 
as to be' accessible to the handicapped are , presented.. 

A Report on Architectural Barriers in Indiana State Parks ., Indianapo-lis, 
'-A^,Ind-lana : Ta;s!< '?Vrce to Study Architectural^^BajTriers, Co««e-H^ o f 
^. ^ ^ Voljjuntary brganjS^ tidns for the Handlcapp^'in. Indiana 
/ Assbcla'tion for Retarded Children," Inc., 752 East Market 

46202), 1171. r'- ■ . * 

'^^ * •■ -82 • 
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The Indiana 'State Park System is assessed and recommendations to 
Ahprove facilities for individuals with handicapping conditions ' ' ^ 

are ma<fe* 



48. Resnick, Rose. "The Specialized Cat&p as Preparation for Integration." 
New Qutlobk for the Blind 66:10: 374^376; December 1972. 

Adaptations 'of regular campings situations indimding specially trained 

staff and barrier-free design are discussed iri. terms of proViding 

sj\eciali^ed camping experiences for blind "children. Importance ""d-f, 

such experiences' for future intergration of children into regular 

camps and other situations is stressed* . > , ^ . 

* 9 

49. Ries, Michael L. Design Standards to Accommodate People with Physical 

<^ , — — ^ , 

Disabilities in Park and Open Space Planning . . Madison, Wisconsin: 
Recreation Resources Center, University of Wisconsin-Extension (1815 y 
University 'Avenue , 53706) , '197-3. 76 pp. 

' The design recommendations in this manualA;ere co.mpiled to assist park 
designers and administrators in providing/ park and open space faqili- 
ties ^hat are usable by people with physi<;al disabilities. Types of 
physical limitations are briefly discussed^^^^llowed by Retails on 
architectural and site specifications. Specifications are presented 
on . pedes trian and vehicle ^rai/ffic , buildings and^ utilities ,^fuifnishings, 
recreation facilities/, 'and play areas. An appendix further explores 
cqnstruction mat^iais. TfJere is an^t^ctensive bibliography. * ^ 

50. * Robb, Gary M. "Camping for Che Physi<ally Handicapped — A Rationale 

and Approach." Rehabilitation Litera'^ture 34:5: 130-133; 1973. , ' - 

51. ^ Rujedge, Albe^ J. .Anatomy of a Park: The E&^enti^ls of Recreation 

Area Planning and Design . New York^ -New York*: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

• This basic textbdok presents a system for evaluating a park^^sign . 
plan. ^It. i^ addressed to such" nondesigners as lay melhbers of 'park 
boards, "^^a^k directors and superintendents, r.ecreation' leaders,' and 
university f acjilty- arifi students. Emphasis is .on evalua*ting plan 
' drawings because this is* the form in which. most solutions are 
presented by designers. If one can ^underst^nd wha^^ to l6ok/^or in 
* ^rawings, this knowledge will be of value in Judging a ciarf^t'ructed 

work.* »• \_* - ' - 

52. Shivers, 'Jay S.^ and Geor'ge Hjeltfe. "Camp Planning." Planning ^ 

, R!ecreationa], Places . Rutherford , Nev ^Jersey : Fairleigh Dickinson 
University^ Press, Inc . . (6707t)) , 1971.'^ pp.- 309-318. 

Information on site selection' and campsiyte design .criteria is 

presented in this chapter, • " 

53. Shivers, Jay S. "Rationale* for an Outdoor -Recreational Learning ^ 
Facility fo?r the* Mentally Retard-ed.". Therapeutic Recreation Journal 

4:2: 26-32; Second Quarter 197(^. > 

' > * ' • ^ 83 ' ^ ' . 
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. Describes creatioji of an outdoor learning facility at ^^ansfield State ; 

' Training School in Copnex:ticut . The facility was designed for the ^ \ 

general resident population under' age twenty-on«r^t the School, which ^ 
Jknged from profoundly to educable mentally, retarded with some' multiple - 
handicapped individualls. A primary level and outdoor instructio1:i area^ 
was mainly for individuals needing constant supervision and contain^"^ 
equipment for instruction in such fundamental skills a^igoingu£;aaa\ 
dpwn'stairs, balancing in dif f erent .positsions , walking on d>fferetTt b- ^ 
surfaces, and crawling|> A secondary level play area contained a' story 
book playground with opportunities for fantasy play. An adventure • 
apparatus area consisted of a tree climber, dragon, pyramids, tunnels, 
tna2es,'a log block house, and slideVith 'rope swings, semi«^shelter , 
and star climber. This equipment was designed to develop ba3^nce, 
kinesthetic awareness, coordination, physical fitness ana motor skills. 
A children^'s village section was designed to teach safety Uabits 
vthrough play with wheeled "vehicles on fac simile 'roa'ds . A scaled-down 
village provided opportunities to learn such activities of daily living * 
as going to the store, counting change, and p^art.icipation in civic ' . 

affairs. Other features of the outdoor recreational learning fac-ility 
• included a nature area', hqrtictilturaL area, and a sensory nature trail. \ 

54. Shugrue, Sylyia. K. ; Waiter M. Morris; and Carolyn H. Kuhne. , '''Braille - 
Trail^Model.^' Science and Chl-ldren 6-:2: 23-24 ; 0<itober 1968. 

Describes the construction , of a 't^i^ee-dimensional model of the 
"Touch an(i See Nature Trail" at the National, Arboretum. The-' 
. ' topographicalVnodel gave blind *clTildren-aR opportunity to feel the 
lay of the lanfl and handle . specimens of various modd?ls. Fifth and 
sixth grade students interested in' sc ienjte ' and mathematics at the 
Rut^h K.^Webb Schooi-in Washington ,-,D. C. , construc'ted the model. 
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55. Spec^jjpssue: ^ Trends fqfr the -Handicapped. Trends»in Parks and Recre- 
at ion , Jaly-August-Sept*ember 1974. ' - ^ v * 

Jhi^ publication presents information' on making parks and recreation - - 
areas accessible to individuals 'With handicapping coi^ditions. Inter- 
views with physically impaired athlefe£S provide information on their ^ 
recreation needs. The need* to plan wt\h impaired, disabled, and handi- 
^*capped 'ind*ividuals as well as for them is stressed. A. sensory nature 
trail and a' recr^atioR- area designed for persons with handicapping 
' ~ ' conditions-are described. * - 4. 

f ^ ' ^ ^ ]\' 

56. * Spinelli, Anthony. "Successful* Trails for the Blind." Journal of 

- Environmental Education 3j:*4; Summer 1972. ^ 

^- . ] ■ • ^ • ' * ■ 

57. Spinelli, A'nthony , 'and J./E^rijry. "Dual Nature TraH^ Ust Both Braille 
and Printed Markers for Use a/ Visually Handipapped -Campers. Camping 

~ .:. Magazine 44:19; March 1972. 
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. State and Orbdb Parks/ Report iNational Center 
^ Environment Newsletter) 2:2: 5;\March 1976., 



or a Barrier-Fr^e 

A description of state ancT urj^^ parks isJpYo^ided. Greenwell State 
Parkin Mgutland will 'include a therapeutic horseback riding program 
as well asopportunities' for boating, fishing, crabbing ^j\d s^ell 
fishing. 'Los AngeJLeS'- County is described as having all of its 
park and recreation facilities Jcompjletely accessible. 



Stone, E. H. "There's a Wheelchair in the Woods." 
6:12: 19-21, 48-49; December 1971. 



Parks and Recreation 



Self-guiding trails and other oiadoor recreation facilities designed ^ 
by the U. S. Forest Service fo^jlse'.tr/ d^isa5led persons are discussed. 
Detailed descriptions of the * Roaring 'Fork Trail near Aspen, Colorado, 
the Mammoth Lakes Campground" in tl^e Inyo National Forest in the Sierra ' 
mountains,^nd the Jrout Pond Recreation Are^ in Western Florida are 
provided. These facilities include pav^d Grails ahd^aths,^ picnic" 
tables with guaxd rails, and rest rooi^ adapted for wheelchairs. 



gu^d 
tates* 



^scriptive 



The- United Stafes* Department cf Agriculture-?or-es.t Service, 
Ng>tes on Trout Pond' Facilities : /Tallahassee , Florida: Forest Snper- 
visor (214 South Btonough Stree?-,-Box 1050, 32302), n.d. 7 

Special facilities for individuals With handicapping conditions at 
the Trout Pond in Florida National. Forest near Tallahassee^re 
"described. Nature trails "especially conSt^ructed fox; whe/^i^chair 
uset^ are among those facilities provided. 

Hnit>ed Stcltes Departmen% of^ Agricultur'e-Forest Service. Planning a 
Facility for the Handicapped: Mammoth Lakes; Camgigroi^nd . Mammoth 
Lakas, California: USDA-Fore^t Service^ Inyo Natiijnal Forest, 
Mammoth" Raneer District 

Describes in det'aii facllitt and design of ManuW-h Lakes Campground 
for the Handicapped (CalifoAiia^ 300 miles northXgf L6s Angeles), 
*The Campground provides outdo<prN?ex^ea&ion/l opportun;Lt ies for im-^ 
paired" Individaals with the objectiv^to cqn.struct fa^i^jtll t4.es jto, 
accommodate handicapped people but yet\ to ^e simiJ.ar^to fac41icies, 
used by hon-handicapped persoi^s, Amonjj 'facilities' provided are mlje 
campground , f ishing 




PLAYGROUNI 

' . ^ i \ 

Research indicates that play can b^' an eff eqtive medium that contributes^ 
positively Vo the physical, mental, emotional, and social cfevelopment of 
ohildren. In his studies, Piaget suggested that much of, what is called 
play really is an integral part of the active process in the development 
of iotelligence in children. During play, children learn by experimenting, 
doing, and experiencing; Some children with certain handicapping conditions 
may need opportunities for. play "in physically saf^ and psycbologically 
secure environments more than their non-involved' friends and .classmates. 
Since chilcfren with such handicapping condition? have the same basic 
developmental needs as other children, it is*important that their play ex- 
periences be of the same quality* an4 quantity as those available to non-^ 
handicapped children^ Needs of all children' include opportunities to 
develop perceptual and conceptual skills^, emotional responsiveness,, gross" 
and fine •motor abiljj^iies, language skills, -Adequate levels- of physical 
fitness ,* perceptual-motor functions, sensory-motor integration, and appro- 
jpriate social' interactions with others. 

, Regular public playgVoi^nds should be accessiblie to and usable^by 
handicapped individuals. Integrated play tacili\ies provide the optimal 
play experience for hanidicappilpi ^nd norihandicapped^ children , although dot* 
alL handicapped children are ready to pe thrust ^into" such a~"sltuation~. 
AcGCgted^ng to Wallach, ".,.by placing children, in separate play settings 
we^PSate strangers out of possible friends." (6l) ,A laclc of social develop- 
mental experiences' with othet cbilditen^an i-s'olate children with hindicapping 
conditipns f rom their able-bodied peers< Kinds of experiences gained b^ . ' 
integrated* play c6uld lesseo^the gap created by lack of ^ adequate play ^nd 
other social developmental experiences. Children exposed to'reaTistic 
social!- goals , expectations , and behaviors aft an integrated play\ facility 
can be expected* to function accordingly. /Ibl'e-bodied children also gala 
from the experience of seeing that persons with*, handicapping tiondicions are 
more lite themselves than the^are different. Studies have shown that it 
is easier to develop positive att^itudes in children when they are young 
than to try and change neg'^tive attitudes in later ye'ar^. By building n^w 
pla'y^rbunds in which at least sbme .^portion of play equipment can be usfed 
by al,l children, t^his type of learn'ing ar^ interaction, will tak« place 
natua;ally . 



Playground Equipment , j 



'Playground equipment is available in almost every limaginable shape, 
size,' color, or style/ ^This ^equipment may be purchased TTom a multitude of 
commercial, equipiri^fit ^aiiuf lac tufcets and distributors or'made b/ hand. De- 
sign style ranges fromytradrtional to modern with some styles In-between. 

X - ) ' 

Traditional pLayground 'equipment — swings, felides,' see-saws, mec^^^-go- 

rounds, and junglWgyms' — is^u^ally made of metal and set in *^concrete . , These 

hard surface? cap^be dangeroi© for any child, especially, sihce chilsJre'K' ^ 
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usually find more than one way tp use a piece of equijBiiient-; Tor example, 
on a slide childi;en will t ry agoing' dpi^^> backwardsTTiead first, lying on 
their, stomachsf or standing up. Gx^ng up the' slide instead of the ladder 
may seem more exciting to a child/ The height of a traditional slide 
thus becomes *a safety hazard. Since only one child at a* time can stand 
on the small platform at the top,, a hesitant child caft easily fall off or 
be pushed by eager children who won** t wait their turn. 

The traditional swing made of metal or wood is difficult to -control/ 
Since height may/be difficult to judge, accidents can occur when children 
try to 'Stop or jump out of swings, or when younger children walk in front 
of or behiad them.. Standing up or lying on one ' s .stomach on a -swing can 
also be dangerous. 



Each piece of traditional^equipment can *onI^N^c commodate a smaj.1 number- 
of children at -any, one time. / Children waiting thei^^^^turn can get hit by a 
flying swing or teeter .totter. Waiting one's turn standing in line 

tcan, also inhibit freedom and spontaneity in Tplaying. In addition, develop-^ 
mental potential and contributions of these traditiopal playground devices 
^are questionable.^ Many people look upon equipment of thi^- type as little 
more than passive baby sitters. " ' ' . 

Austin cautions that» haphazard plajcement of play Iquipmeat does not _ 
create a worthwhile plpiy environment. Creative play activity i$ , encouraged 
by .\ purposeful grouping of carefully cbyDsen equipment an^ .the right 
apportionment of experiences/.." (15^* p-. 29) Auj^tin also feels that the 
arrangement of 'eq^uipmertt :iin ,*a play eQvlronnlfcnt ^ the most important 
element in the p^laSning process. ---^ 4 - - • 

Modern playground* equipmec^ i^ .usually more abstract and non-specific 
than traditional equipment. It is de^signed for more' than a single activity • 
• and is 1?hus more versatile. In most cases the equipment does 'not mpve; ' 
instead the children do,. Playgk*ound manq^f acturers are now experimenting 
with free-form climbing units artd multi-directional swings and slides as 
part of la.rger\cllmbing units. / . ' ' . ^ 

A/' style of^^ayground eq.ulpment .f'hat falls somewhere betw.een traditional 
*^and modern incl^rd^s^ t.acJ^^ SLhiQs , -fire engines^, anim^ils, clowfts, '.and Mother 
* Goose characters. < T[1ils\.^ul{iment has been called over- elaboratiU^ too clciTer, 
and an adult's idea c>^,r|*'^apast/Zc^d". According to FriedbuVg, a^playgroUnd 
designer and landscape %^itect "''T .. no.velty in^^'itself has little lasting 
attrac tioi;i; the palntedl^iPf e fengine anci in^enuo^ play sculpture are , pleasant 
enough and have >'reasonabf^ play value for a short time. But they ultimately 
\have no lasting play valu]^ for' the normal child witlT a lively imagination 
and short attention sp^n.-" (25) ^ , , * 

Various factor^s to 'c<^n$ider when thoosdng pflayground e<^ipmer^ include:* 



..*Mate]rial adaptecf from- Planning ;Fthy grounds fgv Day Care (Atlanta, 
Georgia: Soi/theastern'^Day Care Project ,\^i:^0 SixtH Street, N. W., 30313, 
November 1973.)-. 'i ' . ■-. . . ' ' ' '. 
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Adaptability —meets physical and cognitive needs of users; fits 
into overall design of playground; fifes into long-range plans. 

Cost — is worth the expense. 

^Desivabilfity — ehildi^en use the equipment and continue to use it' 
aft^ nov*elty has worn " . • • 

Destruvtability — will last as long as you want it to last. 

Maintenance — does -not require more time than^you can "spare to 
bui-Id. or maintain.' A * , 



^ Flexibility--^Sv^''\^'^--'^<^^A^'^^^^ changing needs ; se^'es more 

than. one pu]^|bse. ' 

'?lay l/aluc^s-r-ciiallenges children, noMs^^^ir 

^ e^rfcoufages- d^ev^lcpment of varioiis a^lities. . 



iir interest, and 



Safety — ;is solidly constru^fed and *of sftund desiga-^ 
Si'ze — i^ scaled t*o ^he size of the users. 



Do-Jt-Yourself^'Pl ay grounds • ^ • • 

An important decision to be made in planning playgrounds .is whether to 
.buy or make e<]uipment and devices. Both manufactured and hoim^made equipment 
have advantages-" and disadvantages. Manufactured equipment m^y be more 
durable and vandal-proof than homemade equipment it usually requires Loss 
maintenance and is harder to destroy d.r steal. The fate that such equipment 
is alre^y built ancy ready-to-use might be an advantage in those situations 
in which a prograni/is needed immediately. \ Children who come from less 
affluent >ijomes ma^ like things that are shi.ny and look^ store- bought . On 
the other. hand,^his type of equi^pmeht* generally has a much high(^r cost 
than homemade pieces and may require a charge for installation as well. 
Equipment *sizes may be standardized so that one s'ize must do for all users. 
Manufactured equipment is often made of metal which becomes very ho.t in 
summer.time and colc^ in winter. - ^ • * ' ' 

Lower cost is certain! y*'an advantage of homemade equipment. Delsigners 
and builders can miake t'his type of play apparatus more innovative, ima^^ina^tiye 
and^appealing than equipment purchased from ^playground suppliers, as well as 
beipg^more responsive to aeeds^jof a par^tipular* program and population. As 
children outgjrovi^^isrtain itemSks M\ieY\-zt'^%e removed or replaced at less 
cost. In addition, devices of dfff^x^pt 'sizes can be ♦made and installed 
according to needs and abilit*ies of children using the playground^ 
^facility. Wood, a common material in homemade play apparatus, has the 
advantage -.of not conducting heat or/ cold as much bs roetal. A final and 
important advantage of using homeiade as opposed to manufactured equipment 
is the builders/\ feelings of c^^ence and pride in their efforts tha~^^^^ 
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comes from participating in such a project. Community spirit, cooperatiqn, 
and positive interaction among parents. and children are all probably 
benefits of do-it-^urself pJLaygrounds. 

However, disadvantages of making playground eqi^ipment must also be 
considered. Building a playground may take more time, effort, or even 
money in the long run than are worthwhile; Homemade equipment does not 
always last as l«ng as manuf act/uifed structj^es^^^^ood requires greater^ 
preparation and maintenance at 'rtiore frequent interval^ than^met^l. Often 
"donated wood used in do-it-yourself projects is of second ^tate quality and 
needs to be treated or painted regularly. Edges anJ^ surfaces must be 
smoothed.. Even with regular maintenance, 'wood does not last as^lqng* as 
m'fetalj^and needs" to be replaoed more often,* Refers Jto , footnote p. 88) 

Materials for .do-it-yourself playgrounds include: 

Concrete drainpipas^ can be used for tunnels or mazes*. ^ ^ " ^ 

Large rocks can /fee Used/^for climbing apparatus. . 

Metal barrels' ha^a vari'fcus us.es; i.e, ,^ climbing, sliding, -crawling. 

Old cars^ trucks^ train oars^ airpldne^^ motorcij cles^^^^±de oppor- 
tunities for climbing, role playing, exploration,' and-fantasy play. 

Pipe can /be welded to form climbing structures in a variety of 
shapes. ^ • " - n. \ 

Raihroad tues can be embecjded in level ground or hills for climbing 
or steps. ^ ^ * 

* ' ' ' i ' • . * ' 

Bope^ can be used for'suspension bridge^S," long draped cords, cargo 
nets, or swings, Manila rop.e is hard to obtain and *fe?nds to fray; 
nylon or plastic cords ancf webbing are more'.durable! 



Sand needs to^be wa^^d and replaced periodically but provides a 
safe natural cushibn^^^^ materia]^. 

iJlephoneS^oles can be used for balance activities, as supports for 
various dev;Lces, and^n a variety of creative and innovative vays. 
They should not *be soaked in dreosote coal^ tar (applied to prevent 
rotting) because this runs out of wood in wai^ weatRef aad not 
^afe to eat. • ' • 



Tires are free or inexpensive and can be used in a. multitude of 
^ " ^ ' ways for rolling, cljLmbing, balaacing, vaulting, pullii^g, and in" 
^ games ,. relay s , group and individual activities. Tires can be 

pain^ted *in- various* way^^ D.rill drain'holes in them to let* watar,^ 

escape^. 
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^. ^ Trees can be laid horizontally .or set in ground vertically" 

afid used for -climbing, • balanciag%* hanging, si^inging; a^^C/ell'as ' 
iiV a variety of individual and group activities.. Branches should 
"be. bolted together for stability/ ^ 

The bJ.bliograp*hy of resources at^ the end of this chapter includes 
numerous excellent sources on buildii^. a playground.^ For additional infor- 
mation otx do-it--yourself Tplaygrounds^^-contact; / * * 
' » • " * . . . ' * ^ 

^ . F^layground Clearing House,. Inc. ^ ^' ^ X 

m 26 Buckwalter Road •* . . " 

^ ^ ' Phoenixville , Pennsylvania ,19460 ^ ^ 



Adventure Playgro^unds- * . . ; , ^ - 

• ^ ^ 

* ^The advehture,. playground concept originated^ ift Denmark in ^943 during^ 

the German occupation.: Professor T. .Srenson, a fandscape arehitetrtr; Was 

impressed lihat^chi-ldren would rather play with^waste articles in junkyards 

- than with apparatus on* playgrounds. He started the Emoi;up w^ste material 

playgrdund in ^ new housing; development^ojutside Copenhagen. Since that t^e ^ 

adventure playgrounds |iave been buj-lt mainly in* England ancf other Europe'an 

coatft*rie's. Althougb Tess common- in tffe United States, the/movement has 

^gainecf momentum in recent years. ^, - ^ ^ * » ^ 

^ ' * ' ' ' I* ' . * 

*' * • 

* In this type of playground, an otrDfoor setting is provided in wWch 
o^children ai;e. alJ.owed and encouraged under the supervisign of< an adult play* ^ 
leader to Build their own playground. , Tocls and scrap'^aterialfe ate provi(*ed 
-and imaginative plAy apparatus^lanned* andLconstructed by the^chil^ren. ^ 
Buildings can be construcfted a™ toi?n down; safe hidden arenas can bevcreaced 
for resting and privacy. Varidlis materials , challenge childrea t?9 put things 
^ together in new ways/ Aftei; utilizing structures for play., the children 
* modify or completely reconstruct* the play environment to accomn%datii-^'their . 
aew interests.^ Thus, ^rt ever-ch^nging'^play area'ijs periodically creatp^ ^ 
by and for t"h^#hf Idren \^ho utilize it^ ' - . ^ ^ r ^ 

Adventur^Blaygrounds differ significantly^ •f.rom one^nother since « ^ 
they are- infliKced by^cquntpy;- site fe*atures, desire's of useVs;' imagina^tion 
of leaders,, and* the amount o^ money 'aA7ailable.^''The3^ share a common purpose — 
to enable' children 'tQ,*haniile malleable materials 'in^ t-heir' own ways ^ fi 
permissive environmer^ts . * ^ * ^ • ' 
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Children with handicapping conditions cacn Mlso eri^^^^nifl benefit from 
adv'enture playground^. Tartly 't^.cause of theitr p^ys'ic jB^ intellectual, 
•or emotional^impairments , but also due' .to lacH ^of oppo^^pnlt^es to explore^ 
the4.r environments, these children "of ^t^n lack sen'sory experiences. Adventure 
playgrounds encourage 'development "in th^ areas of movement and perception. 
By providing 'infori^i and stimulating materials, a.dventure pflaygrounds can' 
. help- cl/lldrenMevelop pe-rceptiJ§l skills necessary for fo'rmal eduicatjlon as^ 
well as for daily life. ' ••^ \ >^ ^ ' 



It is important to plan playgrounds and buildings that-^challenge chil- 
dren to use their whole, bodies. Lady Allen of Hur.twood (Eng]^and) suggests 
that the playground building should consist of one' large room with several 
small rooms whose size and purpose can be altered and adjusted as aeeds 
arise. A small quiet room c^n be reserved for activities that ^all for 
concentr^ition and peace. Bathroom facilities need to be large enough to 
accommodate wheelchairs and Should have grab bars and sinks and mirrors 
which can accommodate wheelchair users. On the playground itself, land-* 
scaping can provide a variety of levels and textures through use of 
plants, trees, grass mounds, slides, ramps, steps, sand, digging areas, 
and water. Changing interests and attention spans of children necessitate 
fdexibility of design. ^ 

One of the few adventure playgrounds in the United States is located 
'on the grounds of Fairview State Hospital in* Costa Mesa, California (92626). 
A modi*fied versi-oajDf the original Scandinavian concept, this .adventure 
playground is^'an environment where mentally retarded children can freely 
develop their own creative idea's of play. By touching, climbing, skating, 
and swinging, they have opportunities to gain confidence and self- 
discipline urtder supervision of hospital staff. 

I 

Children ride plastic tricycles around a mini-track called the Fairview 
500, climb ropes to develop coordination, play on 'a raft made of pieces of 
non-slivering logs, and go down a slide into a homemade water bed. The 
playground was designed by Daniel Ring, a former graduate student assistant 
ip *child development who studied the concept* in Sweden. 

Additional information on adventure playgrounds may be obtained -through 
sources listed in the bibliography, page 95, or from the following: 

Adventure. Play Association, P. 0. Box 5430, Huntington Beach, 
.California, 92646. 

Bibliography and source list on adventure pl-aygrounds, available 
from the Department of Physical Education, Recreation and Health 
Education, University of WisconsinrMilwaukee , Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
53201. 

. Lani Van* Ryzin and Gary Moore, Deparfment of Education Admin- 
istration, University of Wisconsin, Madison-, Wisconsin, 53706, 
who have information on a book of conference paper^, case studies, 
and suggestions- for plannit^g and imp]>ementing adventure playgrounds 
that may be published. . 

^ I 

Therapeujtic Playgrounds 



Therpeutic playgrounds are purposefully designed to help users develop 
specific skills, including physical, per.ceptual, emotional, , social,* and 
educational skills. Not all handicapped cTiildren will need a therapeutic 
playground. Those who are engaging in play behavior readily with their 
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peers and whol'have accessible play facilities, need no intervention. However, 
children in rehabilitation hospitals ^or who are severely mentally, physically, • 
or emotionally handicapped may need > the help of a special facility' in 
learning to play.. 

Like any playground, the therapeutic playground ii)ust be equipped with 
stgable and safe apparatus; Handholds, footholds, and resting places are 
essential for the handicapped child, providing support and allowing for rest 
when needed. It is als.o important that equipment not become a barrier %o 
communication between children — provisions for cooperative play are a must, 
especially when children with communication disorders (visual, aadi^ory, or ^ • 
speech) are using* the facility.' Ideally, the. therapeutic playground will: 

Allow children freedom of movement within a space that takes ^ < 
into consideration their physical abilities and limitations; 

. Allow space for both solitary and cooperative play; 

. Coflsist of various textures and shapes that stimulate the child s 
fantasy life; , \ 

. Challenge the c4iild physically and perceptually -to enhance - 0 

development. > 

i . \ 

Therapeutic .Playgrounds : Examples ^ * 

The Jessie Stanton -Developmrntal Playground " 

for Preschool Handicapped Children r 

In&titute of Rehabilitation Medicine \ ' 

New York University Medical Center < \ , 

400 East'Z4 Street ' ' ' / 

' tlew York, Neu) York, 10016 

This therapeutic play^ground was developed as an extension of an indoor 
educational program for physically impaired and disabled preschoolers. It 
was based on the^philosophy that these children want to and are entitled to 
enjoy as best they can the same activities that able-bodied chfldrea choose 
and enjoy. A tendency toward passivity in irelations with people and objects 
had to be considered.- Effort was made to design environments that would ^ 
encourage young children who had restricted mobility', reduced stamina, depressed 
moti^Vation, and' fear of failure to interact more intensely with people and ^ 
objects' in their surroundings and to derive satisfaction and a sense of self- 
worth as well as to develop new abilities from these interactions. 

Clear delineation among activity areas wa^ made to encourage ordering \ 
and organization of stimuli for young children who often have difficulty 
choosing from the multip^licity of coexisting stimuli available. Four specific 
areas were created. » 
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- Bridged tveehouses offer an assortment of increasingly more 
difficult approaches and ejcits accessible to children with 
varying skills. • Spatial relationships, heights, perspective, 
and concepts of position can bW explored. 

tvam mttre^s area i;s available for children who are unable, to 
walk or sit alone without support. Here a child can be prone but 
still experience a sense of open space in, the out-of-doors. 
Nearby is a large sand pit at ground level. Handrails along the ' 
sides help, children' maintain balance as they get into and out of 
the area by theniselves. ' - . . 

Sand trails and water tables are .at graded heights viiich allow 
individuals in. standard wflffeelchairs of three 'different heights 
ttJ sit closely and C(^fortably at the tables. 

/ ... 

The hill and hill circle consists of a^grass hiil surrounding a 
tree that i^s graded for crawlers and climbers to ascend, roll 
down on grass, or slide down a protected fiberglass slide. The 
hill circle'around the base of the tree provides a quiet area/for 
children eligaged in individual play or group interaction. 



• The Magrnder Environmental Therapy Complex 
^ Forrest Park School ' ' 
. . 600 Silver Star Road 
OrlaMp^ Florida^ 32801 

The Magruder Environmental Therapy Comply is a specialized play area 
at Forrest Park School (Orange County, Florida) for preschoolers with handi- 
capping cjDnditions. This^ project wa,s designed to provide a play situation 
in which these children could function on th^^ir* own . regardless of the extent 
of their disabilities and could have motor experiences similar to those of 
able-bodied% children. The Eri\iiroranentar Therapy Complex consists of a 
variety of stairs, slopes, and slides;* tunnels to crawl through, holes to 
hide in, a foam pit for jumping, falling, and T)Ouncing; chalking surfaces, 
mirrors, and bright colors to simulate the eye. Stationary and portable ' 
shapes of every type invite imaginative play. The complex is designed to 
allow for changei and experimentation by staff members and children alike 
since these children have usually |peen denied opportunities to move large 
objects in space., 

^ Outdoor Learning CenteAof the Nisonger Center 
The Ohio Stave University 
Columbus^ Ohio^ 42210 

\ The Outdoor Learning Center at Ohio ^,tate University was designed to 
enhance motor and social interaction skills. of ,children aged six months to 
eight years. Guiding planning, organization, and implementation of tTT&^ Out- 
door Learning Center' was the concept that all children ^have the same basic 
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play needs and^ therefore, similar types of learning experiences are' , 
necessary in the normalization process. 

The gross motor activities area consists of hard and gravel pavement 
areas, a playhouse approachable only by traversing various, slopes and surface 
textures — some of which are accessible to wheelchairs — and a h^avy suspension 
beam to support climbing and swinging apparatus. Work tables and a small 
stage are located in the small-motor activity area. A work/play attivity area 
contains- a small vegetable garden, orchard of fruit trees, afid zoo. An area 
for perception and nature study includes a grass covered earth' mound for student 
seating and *a teaching area with space for apparatus to articulate senses of\^ 
sight, touch, and hearing and their rel^ionships to natxhe. 

,\ 

Play Learning Centers for Preschool Handiac^pped Children 

Physical Education^ Program ' . 4 

University of SQuth Florida Vj " J * 

' Tampa, Florida, 33620 v - 

As'part of a three-year Bureau of Education for the Handicapped research' 
and demeans tration project, ^hree play-learning centers have been constructed 
in Tampa, Florida. ' , • 

United Methodist Preschool Center consists of several interlocking, 
multi-level, brightly colored tabl-e tops. The basic structure^ is 
/^approximately 340 square feet and^cost $1,300 to build. . It is used 
by two groups of mentally retarded children, ages four to five- 
years, as well as other -neighborhood children. ' * , 

United Cerebral Palsy Preschool Center^* which -cost $2,100 tOs'build, 
consists of stairs, inclines, and slides in ^arious colors and , ^ 
textures (foam, wood, carpeting). It is used by children ^with 
various orthopedic and neurological disorders. . • * ' 

. Residential Treatment Play Learning Center* ±s us^d by pre-rad^lescent 
^ and adolescent emcctionally disturbed youngsters. It consists' of an 
elevated deck under trees, witl^'a ladder, pole, slide, and <^ope net 
for access\and^ exit. "Nine ^motionally '"disturbed boys helped 'design 
^ and construct the Center, which cost about $660.' . " 

Plary gro ui^d s : Resources ^ . 

Compr&<e' addresses of all journals an<^ newsletters referred to in this . / 
Ifibliography may be found in Appen<>ix F, pages 137 to 140. ' ^ . * 

1. Aaron, David, and Bobbie P. Winawep. qhild's. Play, > Cl»eative Approach 

to Playspace for Today's Children , t^ew York/ New Ybrk: Harper and Row, 1965. 

Brief historical and philosophical* treatment of the child's world of ' '* * 

play.' Inexpensive and fuiictiotial designs^as well as ..absfract pl^y 
sculptures are illustrated with photog;:apbs * " » * k ' ' 
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A. 



, W. D. "The Adventure Playground ... Opportunity to Learn for 
IRA Bulletin 15:3: 4-5; May/June 1972.' ' 

the educational potential, of adventure 'playgrounds. The 
fines education as a question of learning to live with one- 
h other people' as individuals or in communities, and with 
t^nd relates tfie adventure playgrouiid concept to each of these 



live Playground ^or Physically Disabled Children with l^ercepdual ' 
Defici'fe^j, The Magruder Environmental Therapy Complex . 'Orlando, Florida: 
Orang^ ^uVity Bfoard of Public Instruction, 'Forrest' Park School (600 
SilveSs^r Rold, 32801), n.d. / 

I ♦ • ' 

The Ma|r1^%^ Environmental Therapy .Complex is a specialized play area 
for phys'f^^lly imij/aired *and disabled preschool children of Forrest 
Park ScPfip:^ in Orange County, Florida. It was designed to provide a 
{)lay sifli^tion in which disabled children could function by themselves", 
regardle^s^pf the extent of theii; physical disabilities, and -could 
have motor ^ experiences comparable to those of able-bodied children. * 

Adkins, Patricia G. A Priceless Playground for Exceptional Children . 

El Paso, ;,J^^as: Learning Resources Press (609 LaCruz Drive, 79902), ^ 

1973. ^$1. SO.^each, plus 0,25 postage and handling, 

A fun and ttjerap^utic playground, built by volunteers and fathers of 
children in th^ Early Learning CenterHEor Exceptional Children (El 
Paso), is desc^bed. Discarded materials and readily available materials 
were used in^ cpnstructdon; noncommercial playground Equipment was pur- 
chased, Authifer details the construction of each piece of playground 
equipment an^i its contribution to the normal or handicapped child's 
perceptual an^' motor growth and development. 



Adventure PI 



a yj^ rotunds and Children's 
1 Conference held^at Uni\ 



Creativity . ' Report of the Sixth 



International Conference held ^at University of 'Bucconi, Milan^ Italy 
(August 31 - September 6, 1975). Sheffield, England: International^ 
Playground Asso(\i&tion (12 Cherry Tree Drive, Sll 9AE)-, 1976. 36 pp. 

Allen, M. (Lady'S^AIlen of Hurtwood), /'An Adventure Tlayground for 
Handicapped Children in London." Early Childhood 3:2: 70-77$' 1971. 

An adventure playgiiSund for the enjoyment and sensory-motor training 
of Landon children'^ with mental, physical, , or emotional disabilities 
is. described. . Facilities, staffing, programing, and administratibn , 
of the |)laygsround ai:e discussed 



^ Design for Pl^y - London,* England :' Hp.using Center ( 



:i\3 



Suffolk Street, S.W.I), n.d. 

New Blayground'p . London, England: . Housing Centfer (13 



Suffolk Street-, S.-W.l), r^.d. 
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9. Allen, M. (Lady Allen of Hurtwood). Play Parks . London, fngl and : 
Housing Center (13 Suffolk Street, S.W.I), n.d. 

,10* . planning for Platy . Cambridge, Massachusetts; The MIT Press 

(50 Ames Street, Room 741, 02142), 1968-; 

/ J . . ' ^ " 

This photographic account of children in action was] designed to explote 
some of the ways of sustaining the innate cui^iosity and natural gaiety 
of^children. Ideas for play ajeas through which a child iftay move and 
have 'Opportunity to progress from simple to complex pursuits are present 
Also included is a "section on play for children with handicapping 
conditions. /r 

11. . "Playgrounds."^ Speech . New. York, New York: 'U.'.S. National 

Committee for Early Childhood Education (81 Irving Place, 10003), n.d.- " 

12. Space for Play . New York, New York: U. S. 'National Committee 

for Early Childhood Edi|cation (81 , Irving^Place, 10003), 1964. 

/ ■ ' 

13* . Two to Five*iifHigh Flats .. London, pngland: Hou&ing Center 

(13 Suffolk Street, S.W.I), n.d. 

14, Anderson,. Dotiald A. "Needed: Specific Standards and Recommendations 
for Playground Apparatus." AALR Reporter 2:3:. 7; January/February 1977. 

Most public school personnel were not trained to deal with the 
multitude of playground equipment available on .the market today.* - 
Lac*k?ng an^feference material,' they must rely^on experience and 
intuition to guide their decisions. Needed is a massive info-rmation 
pool involving data from thousands of schools that woulc^ provide 
specif i-c, details op/such matters related to equipment as size; cost, 
. be^t setting, material *to be used urtder apparatus and reasons for its 
uSe, safety considerations and problems, whether a particular piece 
is worthy' of recommendation. Suggests that AAHPER would be a logical 
' ' clearinghouse for^ receipt, comj&ilation and dissemination of such data. 

15. Austin, Richard L. , compiler. PlaygpatTnds and Playspaces for the 
Handicapped . Austin, Texas:' Theraplan, Inc. (P. 0. "Box 13325, 

. 78711), 1974. 62 pp. * ' v 

Jhls publication was written to Assist planners, therapists, and admin- 
'istrators in 'developing free 'pTay recreational environments for handi-^ 
capped children. After defining several handicapping conditions • 
(blindness, epilep^sy, muscular dystrophy, etc.), the author outlines 
ways that a therapeutic play facility -can entianqe aspects of the * ^ 
handicapped child*s growth and development. The benefits of play in 
general and integrated" pl^y experiences in particular are discussed. 
, • 'Considerations for site selection and equipment selection are presented 
" wit?h many photographs. Appendices include a list of equipment manu- 
facturers arid specificatioris for eliminating architectural .barriers. 
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Bengtsson, Arvid. Adventure Playgrounds . •New York, *New York: Praeger 
Publishers (111 Fourth Avenue, 10q03), 1972. . \ ' 

The Scandaftavian concept of adv^pture playgrounds is explored, and in- 
formation about these playgrounds gathered from experienced people in 
different countries is presented. Several problems and solutions in 
exist;i'ng playgrounds are described and illustrated. ^ Ways in which 
adventure playgrounds may be integrated into planning and landsqap^ng 
of new housing areas' tc^ create- an environment that ci§ets the child's 
urge to explore, test, and experiment are indicated. >^ 

Environmental Planning for Children's Play . ' New York, -New* 



York: Praeger 'Publishers (111 Fourth Avenue, 10003), 1970. 

Playground schemes from all over the world are presented with 
^photographs and drawings. Play area planning and problems rejsulting 
from urban development are discussed. Suggestion^ are offered for"* 
use of scrap material, sand, water, slides, swings, ropes, anH tires 
as components of playground equipment. 

V ■ 

Cald«r, Jean, >editor. Discover: Special Issue Playgrounds . September 
1972. ^82 pp. Available from IRUC in xerox, $8.20. Item number 1181. 

/' 

This SpeciaJ. isaue of the Newsletter of the Australian Council of 
fieaXth, Physical Education, and Recr;eation Sp'ecial Interest Section 
on Exceptional Members of the Community is devoted to practical and 
functional ways^of providing movement, play, and recreationaf^exper- ^ 
iences on playgrounds for mentally retarded ^nd physically impaired 
children. Ideas, sugge^^tions , and examples ot. ..suc^ssful jggroaches 
and programs are Qontained in separate articles submitted by in- 
dividuals from all sections of Australia. Clear and concise.^ drawings 
and illustrations of many devices, equipment, and^products make it 
possible to construct, and reproduc*e each of these items with little 
difficulty.* Emphasis of most articles is upon simple, free,. and in- • ^ 
expensive items that can be use5 in either structured/formal or explorator 
informal approaches. Articl^es deal with adventure playgrounds, confidence 
courses, children's play and creativity, special facilities, and . specif ic- 
pro&rams. t Dispersed throughout the publication are guidelines, recom- 
mendations, and considerations for planning and implementing these pro- • 
grams along* with listings of appropriate resource materials. 

The City of Huntington Beach, California, Adventure Playground "How-To" 
Manual . Huntington Beach,' California: Huntington Beach- Recreation 
and Parks 'Department (P. 0. Box 190), December 1974. 24 pp. Order, 
froni Bill Vance, Supervisor, Huntington Beach |lecreation and Parks ' 
Department* address abo.ve. $1.00. • , • - " . 

The purpose of this booklet is to acquaint recreation professionals 
with the many considerations involved in the planning and implementation 
of an-adventure playground.* These include philosophy, location, funds, 
liability, insurance, public support, staff and volunteerg, and mateVials 

' ^ • * 
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and supplies.* Tn accordancewith- their assertion "that "generally, the ^ 
best programing is not programing," the onl^ programed activitsy at the 
Huntington Park Adventure rlavgrolTnd is overnight campouts. An insert 
6f supplementary^information updates the brochure to August, 1975. 

; .< ^ _ • \ ^ ' 

'^20.* Dempster, Graham. "Playgrounds'\ (guest edi-toi:ial) . Discover 5:3: 2-3;* 
1972. 



21. Ellison, Gail. Piky Structures ! \Pasadena, California: Pacific Oaks 
' College and Children's School (714\west California Boulevard, i 9il05y, ' 
1974. 90 pp. • M . > 



^1 
• 1 



This publication is for children, parent?, teachers, architects, school 
administrators, public parks 'of flci^ls , community-oriented housing • 
(Jeveloperst — anyone interested in building creative play structures. 
Included are. descriptions^'of projeots de^veloped by thirty-two groups 
' which constructed play structures at \public and private schools and ii^ 
* urban and rural parks. Several questions to be discussed as part of 
the' design process are presented, ihese deal with designing with 
purpose, masterplanning , choosing materials, meeting safety require- 
ments, .building the* structure, debating over finishes, enhancing 
existing structures, and stretching khp imagination. Architects' 
drawings and construction directions |f^r large cable spools, jtire 
swing, small cable spools, ropes and jpoles, climbing dome, tubular 
slide, motorcycle-tire climber, fort wilth tunnel,- arid ot^er play ^ 
structures are provided ^o generate discussion and suggest possibilities 
to inspire planners to design creative structures to nieet their own 
unique needs . ^ ' ^ 

22. "EPVA CorSponsors Playground." Paraplegia News 29:337: 13; October 1976. 

Architects and lar^scape-^^signers wil^ compete for a cash prize of 
$10,000 In a design competition to develop' a playgrpund where able- 
bodied children^and those with handicapping conditions can play to- 
gether. The p^ze will be awarded to eacb,6f the four best playground 
plans. Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Association and the New York City 
Parks Department are co-sponsoring the contest. 

23. Etkes, Asher B. "Planning Playgrounds for the Handicapped." Journal 
of Psychiatric Nursdng and Mental Health Services 6:6: 339-343; 1968. 



24. Friedberg, M. P^ul. Handcrafted Playgrounds . 
• Random House (10022), 1975. '121 pp. 



New York, New York: 



This sketchbook ot designs is based 6n two simple premised: anyone 
can- build a playgrour^d; ahd the actual process of building it can' be 
as important as t'he ♦finished product. It gives the builders, who 
should include the children for whom it is planned, a chance to shape 
their environment; and create something to answer their speci£4jC needs. 
A wide range of desigps is include'd, from simple tire Swings th fairly 
compl^ex. wood structures. Enough technical information is sujiplied for 
the^.sketches to be followed literally or to serve as poiti^s of departure 
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26. 



27. 



28'. 



r 



according to each reader's own skill and creativity. Such easily found 
or inexpensively purchased materials as barrels, ladders, cans', fUmber, 
^ and old tires can be adjusted or rearranged to create endless opportunities 
for all three major categories , of play—physical, social, -and cognitive. 
. An activities matrix which presents types of handraf ted playground equip- 
ment accordl'ng to major play skilly involved in their use is a unique 
* . feature of this book. , ' * 

-4 

25^ Freidburg* M. Paul. Pl^y and Interplay: A Manifesto for New Design ^ 
\ in the Urban Recreational 'Environmenjt . New York, New York: The^Macmillan 
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Company (^6 Third Avef 



10022), 19^0. 



Gonda, Maayken. "The Therapeutic Playground—Another Classroom for 
Children with Multiple Handicaps." Discover 4:4:^19-21*; 1971. 

Gordon", Ronnie. The Design of a Pre-School Therapeutic Playground: 
An Outdoor "Learning Laboratory" > Rehabilitation Mondgraph 47. New 
York,' New Yo'rti>' Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, New York 
•University Medical Center (400 E. 34 Street,' 10016)i^n.d. $4:'50. 

The philosophy* and design of a playground for pre-school physically 
handicapped children at the^Institute of Rehabilitat'ion -Medicine ^^re 
discussed in this * publica^on. Photographs, tekt, and detailed 
drawings illustrate cons^uction -materials and general architec^tural 
specifications- of the playground. A primary^rationale for developing 
T:he playgrbund v^as to give' very ypung handicapped children direct 
experiences outdoors; traditional,*, inaccessible neighborhood play- 
grounds deniad them these important Learning experiences. 

•Playgrounds^^aix Be Experience Eqi^lizers." American School ^ 



and ,Univer&ity 45: 37-38, 40-41; June 1973. 
^ . ^ 

29. Handicapped Adventure Playground Association. Adventure Playgrounds for 
Handicapped Children . London, England: the Association (2 Paulton 
Street, S.W. 3),^ 1971. ' • ' ^. * • 

30. Hay^s, Gene A. "Therapeutic f^lay Facilities for Handicapped ChildreW" 
Journal of Leisurability 2:2: 10-17;' April 19V5. . - , 

Author explores the values of play and descF:^bes a typical play 
facility. The elements of a therapeutic play facility, as well as 
ways to enhance the child's groVtlj and development through facility 
design, are discussed. Integration of play facilities is encouralged. 

\ \ ' 

31. Hazard Analysis of Injuries Relating to Playground Equipment . Washington, 
D. C. : U. S. Consumer Product Safety Commission, Bureau of Epidemiology 
(1750 K Street, N. W. , 20006), March 1975. . * . 

The U. S. Consumer Product "Safety Commission estiXtes that from 
January 1, 1974, through December 31, 1974, approximately 118,000 , ^ 
■persons received hospital emergency room treatment nationwide for 
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injuries -related^ th playground equipment. Others estimate about 
^45,000 injuries fec^rred on publ^ic playground, equipment and about'' 
'4l,000 bn home eq^if\ment . In-dept^ studies of eighty-three public 
and, sixty-two home playground-related injuries indicated the primary ; 
hazard pattern involved falls from the equipment.. Hdme playground 
equipment-related injviries most 6ften occurred on swings and swing 
sets, while pubijLc kqu\^pment-relat^ injuries most qften occurred on 
slides and climbing ^ppar^tus. playground surfacing as well as the^ 
way the victim l^ded were factors lo the kind and degree of injury ^ 
-incu^rred . ' \ • f ' . ' v \ 

32. Hogan, Paul. Playgrounds fg)r'Fre<l^- The Utilization of Used and 

Surplus .Materi^s in Playground X:onstruction . Cambridge^ Massachusetts: ' 
The MIT Press (02142), 1974. • 252 pp. T" 

Primarily a phonographic .exploration of playground equipment' cor\structed 
from used, cast-off and Wture^s materials; i.e., tires, boxes', logs, 
\ and telephone poles, the Author elaborates on construction of specific 
\items ^nd indicates where \paterials and help can be obtained. The 
heed for child-oriented, cbmmunity-planned, conmiunity-built , and . 
dommunity-maintained playgrounds is emphasized. • ^ 

33*. Imhulse, Diane. ^ -^''Creative Playgrounds — ^,Yes or No?" Sharings . 13 : 5 

* 3-4; 1971/1972. * 
* / * ' « 

Reports on a survey to determine how member! of the J\.merican ^ 
Assc/ciation of Elementary, Kindergarten and Nursery Educators felt 
abo/it creative free-form play equipment as compared to traditional 
playground equipment (swings, ?Iides, see-saws). An overwhelming 
ninety-three percent responded that they favored the use of cr^eative 
playground equipment, witli less than f±y^ percent Having no opinion. 
^ Tpe tna>6i*ity felt this typq of equipment accommodated more children, 
re6uQed dangerous competitive activity, provided more creativity and 
-more social interaction, was more attractive to children, had the 
pot^ntia]^ for fewer accidents and that th*^ accidents occurring were 
less severe *than on- traditional equipment. , 

34. . "The* New Look io -playgrounds . " School Safety 7:2: 11-13; 

January/February 1972. ^ . . * 

35. An -Instructional Playground for the Handicapped Using Tires as In-^ . 
expensive Playground Equipment: Activity and XonstructioA Manual- . 

, Albany, New York:, The University of the Sta^te of New York, The State ' 
. Education Department, Division for handicapped 'Children ,• Special Edp- , 
/ cation Instructional Matertals Center- (55 Elk Street, 12234), n.d. 

Equipment 4f or this playground was constructed iji a school shop by 
trainable iSentally handicapped students^^in an "occupational education . 
program and their teachers. A primary qonceri^of the playground ^ , 
^ initiator^ was that the playground be used to support, the students^ \ 
total instructional process- Construction specifications ^nd in-- 
stallatidn instructions, as well as activity id^as for use of tires 
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in a varietyof configurations, are described in the*manual. Benefits 
of the playground project are listed as self-satisfaction of students, 
increased interaction between special education ^and physical education 
staf^, increased interaction between special education classes and 
students in- regular elementa.ry grades, safety of equipment, 'a^d low 
cast (under $400) of the total playground. 

Kidder, Worden. Rebuilt Playground," Journal of^Physical Education 

and Reci^eation 47:7*: 16-18; September 1976, « , . 

Descr^jbes" the .remaking of an eleiftentary 'school playground, in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, by a group of parents. v Equipment was chosen 
according to safety, ititerest^to the children, multiple activity 
•patential, and durability as well' as financial cdnslderations. 
Childrefi with emotional disturbances and physical impairments or 
disabilities\have been among users of this play area. 

Lederman, Alfred,' and Atf-tLed Traschel. Creative Playgrovytdg and 
Recreation Centers , Revised edition. New York, New Yo^: FVederick 
A, Praeger Publi3hers, 1968, .* 

This Guidebook pertains to various aspects of planning and designing - 
playgrounds and community centers and provides discussion of traditional 
children's playgrounds and jjleisure centers 'for young and old, * Special 
projects such as therapeutic playgrounds for children's hospitals, and 
experimental ^schoolyards are illustrated with pUotogr^aphic and***^ ^ 
• diagrammatic representations. In the section on playground^* equip- 
ment, 'special empkasis is given to structures ,that' stimulate the 
child's imagination. . * 



38. tehrer, Ruthann. "Building Playstructures . 
•letter) 8:2: 2,4^ May 1976. 



Movement ^Educatit^n (news- 



Guideli-nes for building, ane's own playground ai>6 given., Such a^eas 
involved in the process as diversity, self-directeidness , safety, and 
■N funding- are /covered. --.."^ 



39. 



40. 



41, 



Lucking, George W. "Play Provision for the Physically andj 
handicapped." Discover 5:3: 50-61; September 1972., 



lentally 



Mahoney, Anton. "What is an Adventure Playground?" Discover 5:3: 26-29; 
Ip72, " . . ' ^ 

Alasek, Marshall. <^ "Trails, Playgrounds and Actiyit/ies for the Hand^apped. 
Expanding Horizons in /Therapeutic Recreat'io^ III ,^Gary Robb and Gerald 
H^tzhuzen, editors. Columbia, Ij^issouri : University of Missouri (348 

• Hearnes Multipurpose Build/ing, 65201) 1975. if 



Recreational activities, for the most part, need not be specifically 
designed .for impaired, disabled or handicapped Individuals; however,^ 
special attention during the planning, design, and construction stages 
is needed so that equipment and facilities can be used by all people.^ 
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Masterplau Technical Report: Mt. Everes t-^etterqulst Community Park . 
Oakland, California: Ribera^ and Sue^Incprporated (661 Twenty Seventh 
-St^£et, 94612), October 1974'. ' • ^ , ^ . . • . 

Prbvides such Information as site description, description of site 
development process, niasterplan cost projections, and area study plans 
for the 'proposed 14t. Everest-S^tterquist Community Park in Vallejo, 
California, . ^ , • * \ 

Miller, Peggy L. Creative Outdoor Play Areag . Englewood Cliffs, ^New ' • 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall,/ Inc, , 1972. , . . / . ' ^ 

Ideas are presented on the ibpprtance of children's play and Jferactical 
suggestions given for a Variety of readers on hew td<create\ expand, 
and improve outdoor play areas with emphasis on school sites. Photographic 
illustrations and play area layouts provide a springboard for design; 
application can be* made to' outdoor theaters, shopping cente}:s, apart- 
ment complexes,, churches, children's hospitals, roadside parks ^ahJ 
private homes. ' s . . - ^ 



Moore, Gary T.^, Deborah Buck; and Karen Kolbeirg, "Chid4ren, The Urban 
E^pvironment and Adventure Playgrounds/Report, of a National Conf erente.^" 
AAL^ Reporter 2:3: 6; Janua^ry /February 1977, 

A nafional' conference, od philosophy, values, ahd r^sea^ch issues re- 
gardirvg" children, the urban enVirbrunent, and play s-etkiings with 'special^" 
reference to adventure playgrounds was held October 20-22, 1976, at the 
University of ^^sconsip-Milwaukee. There now exist nineteen adventure 
playgrounds in the United States and Canad^,"^'rom Toronto through the 
Chicago area to Calif ornifi. 

Morris,. Robert. "Evaluation of a Play Environment for Blind Children." 
Therapeutj-c Recreation Jpurnal 8:4: 151-155T Fourth Quarter 1974* 

' ' . i - 

Material in this article was extracted from a .thesis study which w^s- 
undertaken' to investigate the ef f ect^iveness of a specially desigoed 
pTay environiinent in helping preteenage blind children develop a 
greater degree of mobility and orientation skill through their play 
activities. The judgments of qualified people were 'used in evaluating 
the effectiveness of the play .'environment, Altkoi/gh seventy-eight 
percent of all the .evaluators gave the play "^yironment ;as' a complete 
unit a rating of effective o.r* b'ette^r, there were some significant 
differences in evaluations made by various professioTial " group$ in 
the, select sample, v . ' . 

_J "A Play Environment for Bl^ind Children": Design and Evaluatipn* 

New'6otlook for the Blind 68:9: 408-414 ; 'November 1974. ' ' / 

A play environment, con^Drised of eight circular play courts arranged 
around a ninth "Court, was designed^ on the .basis of t-he .idea that 
play could be used to help blind children learn orientation skills*^ 
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that are essential for their development as individuals. Sensory 
stimulation, especially hearing and touch, and spatial perception are 
integral parts^ of the. environment , as is the requirement that the 
child actively participate in order to enjoy the activities. Tactile 
maps and recorded instructions are also utilized. The design^was' 
presented for evaluation to a panel of experts — orientation and' 
mobility instructors, teachers, a psychologist^ a recreation therap:|.s1: , 
and a research designer. A majority* judged the concept, theoverall 
design^ and the design of the individual elements to be e|fective or 
\^ery effective in promoting|.the development of orientation skills in 
blind children. - ^ < ^ 

"New Environmental Therapy Complex in Cincinnati." - Programs for the 
Handicapped, 14-16; April 12, 1976. , ^ * 



The new environmental therapy complex at Children's Hospital Medical 
• Center in Cincinnati is described. Elements of the complex are 
detailed and include bold colors, various angles, shapes, and - 
structures, full-length mirrors, sandbolces, water-play area, tunnels 
and caves,, garden, and various other areas. 

48?. Outdoor Play Spaees for Young Children . New York', New York: U. S. 
National Committee for Early Childhood Education (81 Irving ^'lace , 



^^9. Pass^ntino, Richard J. Found Spaces and Equipment for Children's 
' Centers ^ . New ferk. Sew York: Educational Facilities Laboratories 
(BSO^Third Ave^e, 1Q022)', 1972. 71 pp. ^ $2.00. 

This book is a compilation of ways in which inexpensive and overlooked 
spaces- and objects can be transformed into places^and materials for 
learning.. Both indoor an^ outdoor areas and equipment are described 
and' illustrated witli photographs an^^^awlngs of area layouts. A 
- final section contains further sources of 'assistancje, sample licensing 
* requirements and /codes, and a checklist of found ob^cts with possible 
sources-" and klses for each article.. 



56. Pear(?e, Mary. "Adventure Playgrounds for the Handicapped..*' Discover 

^ 5:3: 43-48; 1972. ' , " 

' * . * * 

.51. Play Learning Centers for Prescfiool Handicapped Children: Research and' 

Demonstration Project Report . - Tampa, Florida: College of Education, 

Profe^sional Physical Education Program/ University of South Florida 

(33620), August 1975. ' ,97 pp. . ' ' 

Three play learning center^ ' for- handicapped children wei?e constructed 
in Tampa ,";Floric^: (l) The United Methodist Preschool Center * ar play 
facility 'consisted of several interconnected ihuiti-level, brightly 
colore^ t^ble tops; it wa^ used by two groups of mentally retarded 
"childreii; (2) The United Cer^ral Palsy Preschool Center* s play 
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facility consisted of stairs, inclines, and slides in various colors 
and textures\.(foain, wood, carpeting), used by two groups *of cer^b^ral 
palsied children. Children at bpth sites *were videotaped while 
engaged in unstructured play^. Conclusions were similar: play 
behavior was highly related to the designer's expectations, the play 
learning centers held the children's attention and both mentally 
retarded and cerebral palsied children of higher motor ability 
engaged in more upright play. The third play facility was at a 
Residential Treatment Center and consisted of. an elevat,ed deck under 
trees, with a ladder, pol^e, slide, and rope net for access or exit.^ 
Nine emotionally disturbed boys' helped to design and construct the 
play center; no videotaping of play was t done. As with the other two 
play centers, play was consistent with the intent of the design". 
Detailed construction plans, materials used, and cost of all play , 
learning centers 'are^ included in the report. Recommendations for 
further research are given. 

52. A Playground for All Children Design Competition Kit . New York, New 
J York: City of New York Parks, Rec::eation, and Cultural Affairs 

Administration, and Department of City Planning (2 Lafayette, .10007) , 
' 1975. 

This design competition kit contains a user group and site analysis, 
* design competition description, competition site map, and related . 
^ forms for New York City's proposed -Playground for All 'Children. 

53. The Playground: Xhe Child's Creat'ive Learning Space , A ' research 
project funded^by the National Institute of Mental Health. Gainesville, 
Florida: Bureau pf Research, Colleg4 of Architecture, University of 
Florida (102A AFA T:omplex, 12611), n.d. 14 pp. 

m ' ' 

54. PlayPlans (bimonthly periodical). Phoenixville, Pennsylvania: Play- 
ground Clearing House (26 Buckwalter Road, 19460). Subscript;ion, 
$6.00 per ypar; copy, $1.50 each^ 

This periodical provides practical ideas and how-to-do-it information 
about planning and building playgrounds^ that are appealing to children 

_.of all ages. Each j-g^e contains pertinent articles, mahy photographs 
and diagrams, specification's, and question/ariswer sections, ^h^' 
January/February 1976 issue ^als with slides; succeeding issues are 
to feature bridges, adventure playgrounds, n^w uses of tires, ti;€te 
houses,- and programs for special populations.. Contents emphasize r 

' highs and lows, successes and failures, fr^e ideas and 'costly ones. 

55. Rutledge,* Albert J. ^ "Playground Design with a' Motive in Mind." ^ Parks 
and Recreation 11 :^:' -20-21, 43; February 1976J • ' * 



In choosing among the multitude of playground structures now avail- 
able^park and recreation planners might first consider thft»question: 
Why«) children p3.ay? Play is seen as- ar^ousal-seeking behavior that 
is an end in itself. The slide, swing, and see-s^aw of traditional. 
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playgrounds lack the complexity needed to offer children something 
more than the most obvious, basic activities. Psychologist Michael 
Ellis has suggested that planners should select play pieces which 

(1) allow children to manipuJate them in the greatest variety of ways, 

(2) * allow for the most cooperation between' children, and (3) inhibit 
chil^^ren .the least. These guidelines have been followed in complex 

•playgrounds designed and'b'uilt by students and faculty in the Depart- 
mentjsitf Landscape Architecture at the University of Illinois in 
Champaign-Urbana. A comparative investigation between traditional 
and complex playgrounds showed*^ that the complex playgrounds were over- 
whelmingly favored in both preference expressions and actual usage. ^ 

56. Sharkey, Tony. Buj.lding a Playground . jJewton, Massachusetts: Edu- 

cation Development Center, Inc. .,(55 Chapel Street, 02160) J.970. 19 pp*: 



57. Smiley, Charles W. ''Playgrounds far the Mentally Retarded." American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy 28:8: 474-477; September 1974. 

The article describes how to plan and design an outdoor playground for 
retarded children that will provide for a variety -of social and 
physical activities in a safe setting. Recommended are three play 
areas (hardtop, grass, and garden workshop) with features such as a, 
tricycle* path, hopscotch and shuf fleboard games, a banked area for 
climbing and to,bogganing, flower and vegetable gardens, and a'^-fish 
pond. Equipment suggested includes swings, see-saws, balance boards, ' 
tunnels, and jump tires. 

58. Specia*l Education Facilities: ^Schools and Playgrounds for Trainable 
Mentally Handicapped Children . Ontario, Canada: Ontario Department 

^ of Education, Toronto, School Planning and Biiilding Research Section, 

Ministry of Education (Mowat Block, 900 Bay Street, M7AIL2), i971. 25 pp. 

Intended to assist school boards in planning educational- facilities 
for trainable mentally retarded children, this booklet contains de- 
signs illustrating both the general structure and specific room 
arrangements for various sizes of school and various age groups. The 
designs show small-, self-contained schools where mobility in the 
grouping of, classes and flexibility in the arrangement of training 
facilities can be achieved easily. In addition to building layout 
aj^d classroom arrangement^j^....-6trgges7Tor?^^ concerning bathrooms, 

playroom, kitchen, craf f room,- principal ' s^^ice, and staff arid 
health room. Discussion of the playground area covers both the 
* planning of outdoor areas and specific ty^^es of recommended play- 
•ground equi^Jment.- » . - 

* - r ' . ^ ' , ^ 

59. " Topsfield, R. j! "Some General Comments ^Concerning Playgr9unds for 

.Mentally Retarded Children."' Discover 5:3: 4-11; September 1972. 

liO. Utzinger, Robelrt G. Some European Nursery Schools and Playgrounds . 
Ann Arbor, Michigari:;' University o/ Michigan, Architectural Research 
^Laboratory, 1970., Available from Publications DJLstribution Services, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48104. 79"pp. $3.50. 
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Narrative and photographic account of some seventeen child care 
facilities in Europe presenting prototype plans, diagrams, and 
pictures of playrooms and playgrounds in nursery schools and recre- \ 
ation centers. Recommendations are classified as follows: general, , 
indoor play areas, and -outdoor pl^y areas. 

61. Wallach, iFrances. Presentation made to the New York State Governor's 
Advisory Committee on the Handicapped, 1976. Reprinted in I RUG 
Briefings 2:1: 2, 7; pecember 1976. , " . '^"^ ^ 

62. Wilson, George T. "Implementation of Adventure Playground Concepts.^** 
^ AALR Reporter 2:3: 7; January /February 1977. 

Contends that every playground ought t^^e an, adventure playground; a 
place that meets developmental tasks of childhood in relation to in- ^ 
dividual differences. Offers suggestions on how^ to* avoid unadv^nture- 
some playgrounds ♦ ^ . • ^ 

63. Witengier, Mary. "An Adaptive PlaygrovAd for Physically Handicapped 
Children.*' Physical Therapy 50:6: 821-826; June 19,70. 

A preliminary report is made of the Magruder Environmental Therapy 
Complex, an organically planned playground •scaled to match the ^ 
abilities of th^f^'c^d with a physical handicap. 'The playground is 
designed to provide a continuum of perceptual-motor experiences and 
to enable development of perceptual organization. Capitalization upon 
the child's motivation for play is a unique feature of the play area* 
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Individuals who because' of Some^ pflysical or mental impairment have^ 
difficulty using public transportation make up the mofcility-limited 
population. ^Such. impairments, ma^y necessitate' use of canes, crutches, 
walkers, wheelchairs,^ or prosthetic devices. On the other hand they may 
simply le^^sen an individual's ability to use stairs and heavy^v doors , walk 
longidistdnc^, or understand the intricacies of transit routes and time- ' 
tablfe'f? In a studj prepared for the U^ban Mass T^ransit Administration 
(UMTA), U.^ S, Department of Transportation, it was estimatei^r that about 
13^^0,000 handicapped Americans have difficulties with transportation.* 
If the 13\036,000 elderly Americans who are not considered handicapped 
are added^'to this 'figu>re 'total is* 26,406,000 persons with at least some 
d|gree of difficulty in using publi?' transportation. (34) When pregnant 
women and individuals \^ith broken legs, ankles, and feet are taken into 
consideration, the figure becomes very large indeed. »^ 

Barrier-free facilities for physical education, recreation, and 
sports cannot be utilized to their fullest if participants cannot get . 
to them. Although this publication focuses primariljt on design and.^T 
adaptation ^of physical education, recreation, and spoFts faciliti^, all 
personnel involved in these activity areas need to be aware of theimpact 
of the lack of accessible transportation on persons with mobility impair- ^ 
ments. Inability to use public transportation not only prevents these, 
individuals from assuming their roles as productive .members of a, community 
but can greatly reduce the quality of their lives, 

As in any "service\delivery system, a continuum of transportation ^ 
alternatives and options must be available so that every individual 
rega^rdless of. type or^ Severity of handicapping condition can benefit from 
opportunities to participate in meaningful recreation programs, and Insure 
activities.* Consideration must be given to the homebound-fand thoo^^^ 
confined to litters as well as to fully ambuJLatory i-ndividuals and^i^hose 
able to participate in regular programs and activities on an integrated 
or mainstreamed basis. The following listing introduces such a continuum 
and suggests a variety of ways in which transportation problems can be 
attacked and solved to some degree. Readers are .encouraged to "send 
information about ways in which they have been successful in meeting 
transportation problems of physically disabled .and orthoped'icall}^ im- 
paired persons, tho^e .with multiple conditions,* severely and profoundly 
mentally retarded individuals, and elderly persons ^to^^AAHPflR/lRUC^ 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. 'W. , WashingtoVi, D. C. , 20036. _ _ _ — 

Homehound .^Recreation specialife^ volunteer, or advocate under direction 
' recreation personnel goes to home or facility to work'with 

*' an individual on a one-to-one basis. • \l 

Mobile Unit Mobile unit and staff go tor home, or facMity to provi'de < 

' . recreational opportunities; can be^us^d in conjunction with 
community intermediate facility^ residential center, or 
various types of activity /^day care centers^ 

/ . 
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Ex^cursions^ into the 
Qommunity' ^ 



Individual advocate/ . 
Buddy appii^oach , 

r 

Separate/specia I 
groups 

Xntermediqte programs 
Full integration 



Take individual intp the community for walks , trips , 
dual activities, tduirs, spectator events, special 
events; 'this approach has implications for leisure, 
counseling. • < ^' • > - 

Introduce another participant I'n the above processes 
and activities. 

.Volunteer drivers and transportation; on an in- - 
dividual basis; through groups like Red Cross, 
civic groups. Scouts as service projects, agency 
pools also 'can b.e utilized. ^ 



Obtain assistance from used car dealers, service 
clubs, groups with courtesy cars. National nE?|tarq^ 
or other militarymnits,.van clubs, ^nd C. B. radio 
groups. ^ 



Special transpqrtatrion in Vans, station wagons, 
buses, ownect/ rented/ boi'rowed by sponsoring agency. 

Contract/subcontract foV special transportation — 
i.e. , hand/buses, handicabs. 

Use municipal/cc^amunity transportation syste'm 
including teaching individuals how to use these 
systems; participant pays for own transportation, 
including use of Jj^xi cabs. 



Private transportation including personal cars 
of participants. 

, Plan /implement recreation ^programs and leisure 
• act^ities close to home in local schools, 
* community .agencies-, and other facilities to reduce/ 

minimize transportation problems* 

' Combinations of all of the above procedures; your 

^ own .innovative ways' that capitalize on unicjue^ 

1^ , resource in your community, 

f Additional consideration must be^ given to pifoblems inherent in 'Other 

' types- of transportation apd mobility necessary for full participat:^^^ in 
recreation programs and, leisure activities. Included- ar^ problems • associated 
with (1) subways, (2) elevated traihs, (3)^ public and private airplanes, (4) , 
intercity and transcontinental buses, (5) trains, (6) taxicabs, (7) people 
movers, and (8) wheelchairs themselveW. 

Orientation and tra^ining- of driver§, citizen advocates, buddies, and^ 
volunteers mjdst also receive consideratio^i and *be Carefully planned. While 
the most important personal trait of these individuals is acceptance of their 
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riders as friends and individual of worth and dignity, those responsible 
for transporting groups need some special knowledge and specific competencies 
There appears to be little unanimity of opinion and action- in this area, but 
Some topics that a-ppear most important for orienting and training drivers 
include: (1)* first aid, handling seizures and related emergencies, (2) 
methods of transfer for individuals with conditions of different types ap 
severities, (3) space requirements for individuals who iuse different modes 
of getting from one place to another, (4) supervision ^nd controller riders 
of all ages, (5) infarmation about different impairments, disabilities, 
and handicapping conditions, and (6) insurance • 



Travel and Tourism * 

Travel is a highly enjoyable form of recreation for- most people. Even 

phose who are unabl^ to afford overseas tra^el^ can find a trip within their 

budget, whether it be a weekend in the mountains, a bus or train trip to a 

neighboring state, o]^ a plane trip to the other coast." « 

Handicapped individuals who want or need to .travel have exerted 
considerable pressure on Ct^ngress and providers of long-distance trans- 
portation to make these services accessible. As a result, progress is being 
made in accommodating handicapped travelers^^ . , * 

Greyhound has instituted a "Helping Hand" service,^ in which a 
companion travels free to assist a handicapped person who needs ^ 
help boarding, exiting, and traveling by bus. Trailways is 
following sui,t. • ' ^ -/ - 

Amtrak is in the process ,of making stations accessible and a(Jd:^g 
aocessible trains to its fleet. v;' 

Major airlines generally can accommociate physically handicapped 
passengers who call ahead and indicate the extent of. their dis- 
^ ability.^ However, airline fears (that haq|licapped:^ndiViduals 
would hinder evacuation of passerigers *in the event" of a crash Snd 
the overall inaccessibility of airplanes are still obstacles for . 
physically handicapped travelers. i ' - 

. \ 

Architectural barriers, difficulties^^-n using commercial long-distance 
transportation, and high costs of services such as attendants and rental 
^vans have made group travel very Appealing to physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. , Group tours for ^handicapped individuals are* not a 
great deal more expensive than those for able-^bodied per^sons and include 
such features as assistance in ^getting around, bus or van transportation, 
and planned activities at sites already deternflned as being accessible or 
that are accessible by use of portable elevators and ramps. 

Travel services that accommodate physically and/or mentally handi- 
capped Individuals on special tours or tours in m^ed groups with non- 
handicapped individu^s include: 
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Evergreen, Travel Service > Inc. 
* 14929 44th Avenue West 
Lynnwood, Washington, 98036 

Flying Wheels Tours 
'Ju(id and Barbara Jacobson, Owners 
1-48 West^Bridge Street, Box 382 
Owatonna,. Minnesota, 55060 



The Guided Tour 
8 Asbury Avenue 

Melrose Park, Pennsylvania, 19126 

Handicapped Travelers Association, Inc. 
1291 Eas.t Hillside Boulevard 
Foster City, California, 94404 



'In addition 
conducted by Moss 
on accessible hot 
and .points of int 
advised to state 
travel plans; per 
Travel inquiries 
Rehabilitation *Ho 
sylvania, 19141.^ 



* ^ Handy-Cap Horizons, Inc. 
3250 East Loretta DriAe' 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Vf 62 27 

Rambling Tours, Inc. J 
P.- 0^ Box 1304' 
Hallandale, Florida, 33009 

%Q these services 'a free'^ travel information service is 

Rehabilitation Hospital'. This\service provides information 
els, tourist attractions, public facilities, national monuments, 
erest throughout the world. Physically disabled persons are 
their destinations and special interests regarding their 
tinent information will be returned to them at.no cost. ^ 
should be directed to Travel Information Center,^ Moss 
spital, 12th Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Penn- 



Transportation and Travel: Resources 



.Complete addresses of all journals and newsletters referred to in this 
bibliography may be foxind in Appendix F, pages 137 to 140. 

1. Access Chicago: A Guide to the City . Chicago, Illirlpis: ACCESS 
CHIiCAGG, Rehabilitation Institute of^Chicago (345 East: Superior . 
Street, 60611), 1973. 

A listing of government buildi/gs, motels, movie6, museums, parks, 
night clubs, churches, restaur(an^^ stores, theaters, recreational 
facilities,* and trinsportatlon^acilities in the Chicago area is 
presented. Information concerning accessibility of these facilities ^ 
lis directed ^toward .both ambulant -^persons with'handicapp^ing conditions 
^nd wheelchair users. ^.Notes on parking, entrances, int/ferior access, 
and references are also included. <^ 
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Access Travel; A Guide, to Accessibility of Airport Terminals . 

Washington, D, C, : 'Architectural and Transportati-on Barriers 

Compliance Board and Airport, Operators Council Internatio^ial^ Inc\ . 

(1700 K Street, N. W., 20006), n.d. c ^ 

ft • ' <• 

Results of an Airport Operators Council International survey of its 
members to 'detepnine accessibility feeatures of terminals^ are 
presen\ed/ The guide lists* many design features pf airports and 
showsyWhich o*f. 118 terminals covered in the survey have accessible 
__|^*ttlres. It do^ nojf rate these facilities on acciessibility or 
judge individual airports as good or bad.- Travelers with spec^l 
requirements, such as students, elderly people, skiers, people, in 
wheelchairs r and persons with various handicapping conditions can 
use- this pamphlet when .planning air travel. 

Access Washington: A Guide to Metropolitan Washington for the 
Physically Disabled , Washington, D. C. : 'Information Center f^r 
Handicapped Individuals, Inc. (1413 K Street, W. , Twelfth Floor, 
20005), 1976. 131 pp. - . • ' 

Compilation of this booklet represents an initial «ffort by the"* 
publishers to ^develop a guide to^the Metropolitan Washington, D. C. 
area for persons vith permanenti or temporary disabilities. Con^tinuous 
on-site inspections of facilities are planned to keep information in 
the guide up-to-date. Intended as a guide for all disabled people, 
information about some facilities accessible to ambulatory ^sable,d 
persons^ may not imply accessibility to whe^chair users. However, 
such limitations can be discerned from inforiria^LDn given ^out each 
facility, which includes parking, entrances , ^interior accesses, re^ 
rooms, and phones along with .other appropriate comments. Although 
only a cross-section of facilities and services could be covered, 
this guide presepts a thorough listing' of such facilities as 
auditoriums, federal government, buildings, hotels, ^libraries, stores, 
museums, recreation facilities, restaurants, $ites of interest, 
theaters, and traasportation. In addition to serving as ^ handy 
reference. for disabled persons., it is hoped that this guide w^.11 
stimulate concern by operators of public facilities in the 
Metropolitan Washington, D. C, area to provide ior special re- 
quirements of disabled^ residents and visitors, 

"Accessible Transportation: Will We 6et There, from' Here? Legal 
Advocates DiscAiss the Problems," Amicus l:Sf*8-ll; January 197-6. 

Describes proceedings at the National.^Center for La\^ and Khe^Handi- 
capped Conference on Accessible Transportation for Handicapped In- 
dividuals (November 21-22, 1975). After a - legislative overview and 
a review of Southern California's bid fpr accessible buses, the status 
^f transportation technology is reviewed. .* . 

Airport Operators Council International, Inc, ^rvey of Airport ^ 

" Facilities for Accessibility to Handicapped Travelers . Washington, 

D. C. : the Council (1700^K Street , N. W. , 20006), 1975, 
« *» * 
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This, survey may be used td-evarluate accessibility /)f twenty^four 
particular aspects of airpoiTt 'facilities-,. Parking,- pa6ser\ger 
arrival and departure, and exterior. clrgulatioj:io.ai^e coyered^along 
with interibr features a^d • services. 

American Institute of Architects; Potomat: Vall^ey Chapter^* Barrier- 
Free Rapid Tra'hsit . Final Re^rt trf the Americah- Itb^titute of 
ArcMitects^ to the United Stktes Social and Rehabilitation^ Services 
Administration for the President' s^ Committee on .Employment of the 
Handicapped, Silver Spring, Maryland: ^ the Chapter (912*' Thayer 
Avenue, 20910), 1969, : ' ' Z'' / 

Annand, Douglas R, The Wheelchain Traveler , 1,972 ^^ition, 'Milford, 
New -Hampshire: , the Author (Ball Hill Road,. 03^5)',::JL972^ 

.Information on accessibility of hotels, motels, restaurants, -'and 
sightseeing in the United States, Canada ^ 'and^Mejcrco is presented 
in this annual guide, ^ \: tc.^ /. 

Bay Area Rapid Transit, Guide for Commufcers iif >Mieelcha[j.rs , Oakland, 
California: Bay Area 'Rapid Transit Authority, 197.3, 

This guide is available' f6r commuters in wheelchairs to famil^rize* 
them with the new accessible rapid transit system operating in and 
around San Francisco. ^ 

^British Airports Authority. Who, Looks After Ydji at Heathrow Airpqrt ? 
/London, England: British Airports/ Authority 1973, 

Designed for disabled travelers^ this booklet ' tells where to look 
for assistance and contains maps^of terminal buildings which have 
rest rooms offering a choice of left-hand transfer, right-hand 
transfer, or frontal transfeif from wheelchair,- ' 

^ • - 

Caliper , whole issue. Spring 1974, Canadian Paf^plegic Association 
(Central West Division, 825 Sherbrook Street ^ Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, 
"Canada), ' " ^ ^ " 

Information/about accessiUllity %>f over four hundred , hotels, motels, 
and resorts which are of interest to wheelchaiir ^travelers is presented 



Carriage of the .Physically Handicapped on Domes^c and International 
Airlines , New York, New York: ,Unite4 Cerebral Palsy^ Associatiap of 
New Ybrk City, Inc, (L22 East 23rd Street, lOOlO)\ 1973, ,\ - 

Thife manual lists policies of ^ thirtyf ive dottiest ic^nd ^tertnational 
airMnes relating to acceptance and transport^tsLon of 'physicaLiy 
impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons. Services prjoyided by 
each airline for such passenj^ers are also identified. 
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12. Chicago Department of Aviation. ^Airport Guide for the Handicapped 
and Elderly . Chicago, Illinais: the Department (Room 1111, City 
Hall, 121 North La Salle" Street , 60602), 1975. ^ ' ^ 

This' guide to O'Hare International Airport . includes a map of entrance 
ramps, parking facilities, accessible washrooms, and lowered tele- 
phones. Numerous services and facilities available to passengers 
with handicapping condition^ and elderly p'assengers are §iven. 

13. " "Class Act fbn -Suit Filed to Make' Buses Accessible." Accent on 

Living 21:2: 29-30; Fall 1976.' , 

A suit^wap filed, on July 17, 1976, in Federal District Court in , 
Philadelphia to force the United States Department of Transportations' s 
Urban Mass^ Transportation Adihin-istration (UMTA) and oth^r federal 
agencies to provide subsidies' only to those mass transit buses capable 

of serving the special needs of disabled and elderly persons. If thfi 

* 'suit is .successful, according ^to a press release the day the suit was 
filed, buses with floors' seventeen inches off the ground and forty- 
.four inch wide' doors jand ramps would replace conventional buses with 
thirty-four inch floors and twenty-seven inch doors.. ' * 

14. Consumer Information About Air Travel for the Handicapped . New .York, 
New York: Tran^ World Aifli^i^s (605 Thirji Avenue, 1C016), 1976. 

Suggestions for temporarily or permanently impaired, disabled; and ^ 
handicapped individuals to follow in planning a trip by plane are 
presented. Special servi^s offered by the airline are described. 

15. "Cost-Benefit Figures." .Committee on Barrier Free Design Newsletter , 
September 1973, p., 3. ^ ' 

The Federal Rehabilitation Services A^inistration has estimated that 
if those handicapped persons who, are unemployed for transportation 
reasons jcould be made mobile, they would generate Ifnnual earnings of 
more than 452 million dollars. ^Moreover, their employment could 
' ' reduce welfare costs by^ 49 million dollars and increase Federal in- 
. come tax revenues by 39 ^million. dollars . 

16. *Tinal UMTA Regs Published—But Do They Guarantee Accessible Buses?" 
Accent on Livi'ng 4l:2: 30-31; Fall , 1976. ^ ^ ^ . - 

Although the Urban Mass Transportation Administration (UMTA) fssued 
final regulations which gov;ern' use of federal funds to encourage 
accessibility for disabled persons ^n Apr^l 30, 1976, one gi/oup , feels 
. that there are still too many •I (|JTp holds', allowing communities^ to - 
evade their responsibilities in this area. E.^ Claj^ke Ross, Assistant 
Director of the Concernment al Affairs, Department of the United Cergfcral 
^ *Palsy Association, questioned UbtTA's failure to specify and require 
' . special projects, its heavy emphasis^ on disabled persqji^ who are 

employed, and the possibility^ that an area may evade its responsibility 
by using special local transit systems rather ^thaA making the main 
transit system accessible. ^ - y' 
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, Goodkin, Helen F. Transporjtation Accessibility > Awareness Paper for 
, the Whitev House Conference an ^handicapped Individuals. *Wa:shington, 

D. C: ' the Conference (1832 M Street, W. , Suite 801, 20036), 

March 1976. 15 pp. ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

This Awareness Paper was prepared to serve as a resource to stimulate 
discussions leading to solutions 'of problems facing individuals with 
different handicapping conditions. brief-historical perspective on 
the problem^is also included. The discussion of transportation centers 
around three nreasj mass transit, private vehicles, and 'long distance- 
transportation. " ' ' 

Highway Rest Area Facilities^ for Handicapped Travelers . Washington, 
D. C: The President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
(20210), n.d. 

This" booklet lists over 33b barrier-free rest areas which are 
considered" convenient £or use by persons in wheelchairs or othar- 
wise severely involved. * * • 

Mande^la, Joseph L. , and Ha^rry A. Schweikert, Jr. "Mobility for 
Physically Impaired Persons." Paraplegia News 25:290: 14-17; 
November 1972. / 

•I 

Transportation problems facing impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
persons involve facto'rs related to height, space, and velocity. 
Five general modes of transportation are discussed in terms of their 
shortcomings for use with .ptiysically impaired persons: auto, bus, 
taxi, rail, and plane. 

Millar, Clare. Wheelchair Air Travel . Ontario, Canada: the Author 
(3ox 7, Blair, Cambridge), December 1973. 

Suggestions are offered for wheelchair users in planning, preparing 
for and participating in travel •experiences by plane. 



Nelson, John G. Wheelchair Vaj^abond . Santa Monica, Cali-foinia: 
Project Press (710 Wilshire Boulevard, 90401:^^ 1975. 13^2 pp. 

.In a direct informal style, the author shares what he has learned* 
through his experiences as a i^heelchair vagabond. Readers are en- 
couraged to get out and live a more interesting^ more rewarding, 
and less d-e^endent life. SuCh aslf)e^ts of vagabonding as benefits of 
travel, expenses, choosing a vehicle, "^e^mganions, equipment and 
supplies, trip planning, r^accommodations , hottselceepihg, and foocj' 
preparation are explo^red. The-appendix includes^^t4i^ following 
lists: campground and trailer parjc guides and direct^r^^s, places 
to write for tourist information, camping equipment 
recreational vehicle and camping publications, ajrafpublications 
relating to impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons. ^ ' 
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New York State Department of Commerce Travel Bureau and the Easter 

Seal Society of New York State., Vacationlands New Yo rk State: 

Supplement -for Handicapped and Senior Citizens <v 1976. Available 

from the Eastef.'-Seal Sofciety, 185 Madison Avenue', New York, New 

York, 10016. • ^ ' 

This supplement to Vaaationlands l/ew York State, contains ten sections, 
each representing a different geographic region of the state. The 
guide is intended, to help people with physically' handicapping conditions 
explore New York. Information on .accessibility was compiled from a 
survey conducted by the New Yqrk State Department of Commerce Tr^vel^ , 
Bureau and follow-up questions from the Easter Seal Society. In. 
general, places that are highly inaccessible ha^re b^eri excluded; 
•however, some, attractions that are inaccessible have beejfi included 
be'cause they are very famqus. The; ten sections 6f-the supplement . 
include the following regions: Adlrondack-Champlain- area , The Catskills, 
Central Area, Niagara-Frontier , .Capital District-Saratoga Area, South- 
west Gateway, Thousand Isla»ds-St. Lawrei^ge- Area, 'New Jork CitTy and . »^ 
Long Island, Hudson 'Valley ^.and the Finger. Lakes. 

*Nolan, "Virginia. "Tips "for Traveling Abroad."" Paraplegia News 229:336:- 
24-25; September 1976. ^ 

Gives suggestions for wheelcha-ir travelers in Great Britain.. Stresses 
importance of planning ahead and traVeling, by train. Accessibility ^ . 
and special accommodations are also 'discussed. 

Park, Leslie' D. - "Barriers to Normality for the Handicapped^ Adult in 
' the United States'." Rehabilitation Literature 36:4: 108-111; April 197S. 

The author lists the mobility dilemma a"? one of three major barriers 
confronting adults with handicapping" conditions. JJeJuggests that 
persons. With these conditons have a; tremfencious role to play in 
shaping attitudes of the next generation. 

Peters, Robert -R. Easy Wheelin' jn JAjnnesota : A Wheelchair Acces- 
sibility Guidebook . Minneapolis, \Minnesota: Education Services 
Department, .The -'Minneapolis Star-Minneapolis Tribune (425 Portland ^ 
Avenue, 53*88 ), 1976.. " ^ _ , ' 

Information on accessibility of such facilities a| hotels, raoteLs, 
■restaurants, theaters, dinne^r treaters, shopping centers, auditoriUpis , 
stadiums, state parks, highway rest areas, tourist attractions, and 
resorts is presentpd. Related publications ai)d' organiza.tions to 
contact for further information are also listed. ' . ' ' 

President's CoiJ^Idtt^ on^mployra^j^ of the Handicapped. Guidebooks 
for Handicapped Traveler? . Thirdfedition. ' Washington, D. C. : - the 
Committee (20210), 1972. . , 
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Thi§ pamphlet contains a list of the metropolitan guidebooks 'for \ 
eighty-five cities and several' foreign .countries , along with 
addresses from which copies o*f individual guidebooks may.l)e ob- 
tained, usually for no charge; 

Raggio, James J.; Benjamin G. Lipman; Thomas K. Gilhool; and Edwin D, ^ ' 
Wolf, The Disabled aifd the Elderl^: Equal Access to Public Trans- 
portation > Washington, D, C. : The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped (20210), 1975. , • 

The rights of impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons to equal . 
access to public transportat^^on is supported in a discussion of 
relevant legislation and codes of various typ.es. Strategies for 
implementing the right to equal access are outlined. ' . ' 

Seattle Mayor's Commit-tee on Opportunities £pr the Handicapped. ' . 
Special Access Map for the Seatt^le-Tacoma Airport . Seattle, Waphing^ 
Uon: Mayor's Committee, 1974. Available* from Easter S^al .Society for 
Grippled Children, and Adults, 521 Second Avenue West, Seattle, Washing- 
ton,- 98119. . ' ^\ ^ • 

This special map.isjjeing distributed to trave-l agencies and airline 
tick^ off ices ^rn'^the state. Itr describes, locations of 'entrances and 
facilities fleSigned for impaired, disabled, and^elderly individuals. 

Sleed, Joel,;. "Improving Travel for the Handicapped'." Washington Post , 
E14; November ^3, 1^74. . ^ • - ' , . ' 

Describees services rendered by transportation companie's such as V^TkAK 
and International Passenger Ship Association. Emphasizes 'that if^ ^✓'^ 
companies are given advance notice of^ special needs of impaired, tiis- * 
abled,*or elderly passengers^ special • ajccommodat ions will be'made, 

"South' Dakota Gets 'Handicapj)ed Tobr Guide.". Paraplegia N ews 29:337: 
J.3; OctobA: 1976, . . \^ 

Impaired, disabled, aHid handicapped .citizens of South Dakota have 
assisted with, preparation of W}}eelahair' Vacationing in South Dakota 
as the first major project of a new group called Handicapped Citizens^ 
of South Dakota, Booklet lists over one hundred attractions and evepts' 
and more than one hundred motels and restaurants in the ^tate that are ^ 
accessible ^to wheelchaijrs. As a result af^sutveys leading, to the 
booklet '§. publication, barriers have been eliminated in'seve-ral 
instances so that vacation sites could be« included .in the publication. 

Swiss Inyaiid Association, Guide>Des Hotels Pour Handicapes , ' 
Froburgstrasse 4, 4600 Olten:^ Swiss Invalid Association and Swiss 
Hotelkeepers' Association/ 1970, • 

— • ^ ' ^ 4 • ; 

Printed in three languages, thi.sthotel guide' for the -disabled^states 
that "The disabled are ^Iso entitled to holidays,, but up until' now 
architectural obstacles often* made hol'idays impossible, FacilitTes 

-• ^, ■ . w8 ^ ■ K. . ' ; 
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are in three categories: hotels for wheelchair users, hotels for 
those who are severely handicapped iji walking, and hotels for* those 
,who ar^ slightly handicapped in walking. 

32. "Transit Study Explodes Some Myths About -Handicapped. " Paraplegia 
. News 29; 334 ; 36-37; July 1976. ^ 

A recent design study has shown thaf abled-bodied p^j^e's stereotyped 
conceptions" of the' handicappedj^pulation have been flKiajor roadblock 
to efforts by this group tk^g^in equal access to pub^l^c transportation 
services. ,Denriis Cannon,' aubhor of the report, opposes dial-a-ride 
only syst-ems because, they havd been found to be too costly and in- ^ 
adequate to serve total transift needs of people with handicapping 
conditions. • > 

33. United States Department of Transportation, Office of Administrative 
Operations, Library Services Division. Transportation of the -Handi- 
capped i^'^^Selr^e^-^ReTelrences. Bibliographic Reference List No. 8 . 
Washington, D. C. : the Department (20590), April 1975. 

This selected, partially annotated listing of journal articles, * 
papers, and reports on thg subject of transportation for persons 
with handicapping conditions and elderly .^nddviduals covers the time 
span 'between 1969 and 1974. • - ' 

34. United Stafes Department, of Transportation, Transportation System 
Center and Urb^n Mass Transportation Administra.tion- The Handicapped . 
and Elderly Market for Urban 'Mass Transit Executive Summary . Washington, 
D. C. : the DepartmWt (20590), July 1973. 

35. United States Department of Transportation, Office o/'the Secretary. 
Trayel Barriers . Washington, D. C. : the Department (20590), 1970. 

This report summarizes findings of a research program sponsore^ by 
'the Office of the Secretary , -U. S. Department of Transportation. 
Related literature in fields of rehabilitation and transportation 
was reviewed, transportation needs surveyed, 211 persons with per- 
manent handicapping conditions interviewed, and alternate solutions 
analyzed by a team of social scientists, systems analysts, and de- 
signers. ^ 

36. ' Vincent,^ Nor een. ***The Handicapped in the City of the" Angels." American 

Rehabilitation 2:2: 9-13; November-December 1976. , 

Discusses ways that Los Angeles City government has begun to revise* 
and re-evaluate its own attitudes and programs so that persons with 
' handicapping conditions may begin to realize their potential as 
members of the community. Efforts to provide accessible buildings 
and transportation services-ar^ described. Adoption of acurb cut 
design .that -is safe for all citizens, including those w±^?yisual 
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impairments, proved so satisfactory that other cities ha\re shown ^ ^^ 
interest in using the concept as a model design. A Department of ^ 
Public Works brochure describing the design is ava'ilable upon request. 

37. Weiss, Hedy. "Tf^veling by Air: A Survey.'' Rehabilitation World ^ 
Part I in 2:1:.. 35-37; Winter 1975-1976; Part II ik 2^3: 22-24; Autumn 

'ls?76., ^ • . , 

This survey of • international airline and airport facilities for 
travelers with handicapping conditions was prepared by a staff 
member of Rehabilitation International, U.S.A. Survey revealed that 
many airports and airlines are equipped to meet such basic travel 
demands as the provision of wheelchairs, stretchers, special loading ' 
and 'easy access, an^ special meals, but only a few have done so , 
comprehensively. All airlines surveyed indicated that a person with 
a handicapping condition should give advance notice' of travel plans. 

38. "Welcome Aboard Allegheny." Accent on Living 20:3: 98-99; Winter 1975. 

The Manhandler is a mechanized dolly that climbs and descends an air- 
craft' s stairs using battery operated belts and gears. ^ It is currently 
being used by Allegheny Airlines to provide a safer method of boarding 
handicapped passengers. A passenger is strapped to a straight-backed^ 
detachable chair which is wheeled to the piane's stairs; only one air- 
line employee is required to guide the device up the stairs. 
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APPENDIX A 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 



ABRA— OvWview (16ram, sound, color, 13 minutes). 

Architectural Barrier Removal Information Center (c/o 0. J. Collins, 
Project Director),. East Cfentral University, Ada, Oklahoma, 74820. 

Produced by the Ada, Oklahoma, Architectural Barrier Removal Infor- 
mation Center, this overview introduces ABRA!^ .a, magical character who 
makes liiie' blindfold of unawareness disappear so we can see how environ- 
mental ba];riers affect us all. This presentation, touches briefly on 
six areas: housing education , recreation, legislation, transportation 
and employment. 'Each of thes^ areas is treated further in separate 
slide presentations that may be 'purchased singly or as a set. 

High Point Playground (16mm, sound, black and white, 10 minutes). 
Playground Clearing House, Inc.,' 26 Buckwalter Road, Phoenixvdlle, 
Pennsylvania, 19460. 

Captured on film is the total community involvement in constructing 
a developmental playground at High Point (Michigan) "Special School. 
Children themselves are active participants and partners in developing 
the'ir own play -environment. Costs and wastes are kept to a minimum 
.as the process, not the product, is emrfh^siz^d. .Safety ip a foremost 
consideration despite the adventure emphasis' reflected in devices 
constrcuted from cargo mats,, tires of all sizes and types, and cables.- 
Balance beams, bridges, -fun houses, swings, and slides, are just a few 
of the devices incorporated on this playground^ A basic philosophy 
expressed is that a playground of this type is n~fever finished; it is 
changed as times change. ' 

Innovative Equipment: Development and Utilization (is" videotape, 
. black and white, 32 minutes).'. ^ 
Jack Llewellyn, Department of Health, Physical -gducat ion, and 
Recreation, Mankato State University, Mankato , .^linnesota 56001. 

Various pieces of homemade equipm>^nt used..' to attain specific 
physical, motor," and pereeptual-motor objectives for moderately 
and severely/profoundly mentally retarded and multiple involved 
persons at Wheatridge (Colorado)' Home and School. In addition to 
showing residents actively using each of .the pieces of e.quipment, 
' a variety of modifications, construction suggestions, helpful 
hints and practical pointers are presented. Among^the kinds of 
equipment shown are balance beams, tilt boards, spring boards, 
carpet covered barrels, mattresses, lazy Susans', • T-stools , Scooter 
boards, ladders, • sound drums, and bleach bottles. Application 
of the devices to early~ childhood is also' discussed. , 
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The Pacemakers — Lady Allen of Hurtwood (16iiun, so-und, color, 15 minutes) 
Central Office of Information, Hurculer Roa^d, Westminster, London, 
England, or the British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 20(309 

A new playground designee! especially for handicapped children is 
shown ^d discussed. Based on concept, of lots of space and freedom 
of movement, play opportunities for children with a variety of handpL- 
capping conditions who are usu5Llly overprotected at home are dis- 
cussed. Such playgrounds not only challenge children in terms of 
activity but also provide places where they can engage in social 
interaction r^with peers. 

People Going Places and Doing Things (slide/audio cassette' program, 
17 minutes), and The Possibilitiefe (slide/audio cassett^> program, 
10 minutes). v 

Washington Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
521 2nci Avenue West, Seattle, Washington, 98119, 

These two programs can be used as a coordinated set or independently 
of each other to present different messages regarding architectural 
barriers, accessibility, and ^barrier-free design. -The, first slide/ 
cassette program shows individuals with a variety of handicapping^' 
conditions doing just what the title says — going places and doitig 
things. With only^ background music — no Words are' spoken — in- 
dividuals with different handicapping conditions are shown taking • 
part 'in a wide variety of educational, recreational, soc'ial, and 
vocational activities throughout the community. Togetherness of 
air comes through loud and clear. The second slide/cassette program 
deals with" accessibility standards themselves. Each standard is 
presented in graphic form followed by pictures of facilities where 
the standard had been applied appropriately. Among specific 
standards presented are those dealing with parking, stairs and « , 
treads, handrails; entrances in terms of ^access and clearance, 
hardware, water fountains, elevators, and work areas. Accessibility 
in all instances is approached»*'-in terms df visually impaired persons 
as well as those in wheelcK^Trs , on crutches, and with braces. - 

Pl'ay Learning Centers for Preschool Handicapped Children (16mm, sound, 
color, 25 minutes). ^ ^ . . . , , , 

Division 'of Educational Resour^ces,' University of South' Florida, 
Tampa., Florida, 33620. ' , ' • 

This p^6sents a visual report of an investigajtiOn of the design, 
construction, aqd evaluation of play learning;' centers for preschool 
children with -parlous handicapping conditions.' Three different play 
learning centers are 'distu^sed by the project staff; children are 
shown actively using each of these play learning centers. Basic 
criteria followed in developing each center include: '^<1) provide ^afe^ 
developmental opportunities for young children, (2) use basic tools 
and materials that are availabTe to others and within cost capabilities 
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of similar facilities, and (3) constructed in a reasonable amount of 
time by. non-professional personnel'. Videotapes were used to. reward 
•play behaviors of children and to analyze ways ttiey interacted with . 
each center.; The same process was used for three different facilities 
With different populations of children. Further research and evaluation 
are to continue into the second year of this project funded by the 
Bureau Of Education of the Handicapped. 

. The Surest Test <l6mm, sound, color, 10 minutes). 

Washington Easter Seal Society, 521 2nd Avenu^West, Seattle, 
Washington, 98119. . 

mth only two^words spoken in, the" entire film, proj^lems confronting' 
individuals in wheelchairs , are poignantly expressed- A mobile and 
independent individual in a wheelchaif leaves a clinic and goes 

- apartment hunting. Despite driving her own car she is confronted 
. with architectural barriers of all types everywhere she- turns. 
Telephone booths are too nartow and telephones too high. Steps, 
revolving doors, narrow door jamts, curbs, steps and 'more steps 

' confront this uneasy rider. Whether buildings are big or JLittle, 
old or new, they all have one. thing in common— barriers and more 
barriers. Public rest rooms—if she can get into one— have unique ^ - 
and sp'ecial barriers— inaccessible wash basins, too high mirrors, 
and narrow toilet stall Soors that usually open the vrong way! Rest 
rooms at service stations present their barriers— curbs, doors, -and* 
cars blocking access. , The symptomatic expression of thoughtless, 
attitudes of the general population come through loud and clear. 
The surest test of a civilization is in its architecture. 

■.'■»'■ 

Additional films related to architectural, ac'cessibility are avail-able 
from a variety of sources. As the following &ilms have' not- been pr.eviewed 
by staff of Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped^ Infor- 
mation and Research Utilization Center (IRUC), no annotation is provided, 
ft is",, recommended that these, arid all other audiovisual materials, be 
previewed beforWany use. ^ 

8 All Things on Wheels Aren't Equal (sound, ct)lor, 14, minutes). 

- Program for the Higher Education of the DisajDled,. Hofstra University, ^ 
1000 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, Long Island, New York, 11550. 

9. Beating 'the Averages (sound,' color , 30 minutes). . 

CJiief, Distribution Section, National Audiovisual Center, Washington^ 
M). C. , 20409, . ' ' , 

10. ' Planning for the Handicapped . ' r\ 

• International Rehabilitation Film Library, 20 West AlOVh Street, New ^ 
York, New .York, 10018. 

11. Sound the Trumpets . ' • ' ' 
International Rehabilitation Film Library, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York, 10018. « \ ' 
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APPENDIX ^/ 

, . .ORGANIZATIONS 'AND IM)IViDUALS WITH 

INFORMATjO^t ON ARCHITECTURAi ACCESSIBILITY 



American Institute of Architects, , ' • ^ 
1735 New York Avenue, N. Wl 
Washington, D. c\ 2O006 

* *^ • » • ^ 

Architectural and Trans^rtation Barriers Compliance Board 
^330 G Street, S. W. ' ^ 
Washington, D. cV 20201 , , ' 

Educational Facilities Laboratories • 

85*0 Third Avenue . ^ ^ 

New York, New York 10022 

National Center for a Barriej?j-Free Environment ' 
fti- .^Connect i Cut Avenue ^ » 

'"^tri^ton, D. C. 20015 ' . 

Fl^lonal Center for t.aw^,an4- t?he Handicapped 
1235 North Eddy Stfreet ^ ' 
South Bend, Indiana / 46.617 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children\and Adults 
2023 West Ogden ^Avenue * ' > 

Qhicago, Illinois 6061:? ' ^ 

Natic^aJ Paraplegia 'Foundation . ^ 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc. 
;7315 Wisconsin Avenue, . Suite 301-W ■ 
Washington, D. C. 20014 

» 

Playground Clearing House, Inc, ' . ' " 

26 Buckwalter Road 

Phoenixville,^ Pennsylvania 19460 

Jf^esident's Connnittee on; Employment of t^e Handicapped 
.Committee on Barrier-Free Design 

Washington, D. C. 20210 ^ 

Rehabilitation Services Administration 
330 C Street, S. W. ^ 
Washington, D. C. 20201 
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Edward Steinfeld, Project Director 

New ANSI Standards for the Physically Handicapped 

Syr.acuse University School of Architecture 

Research Office 

118 Clarendon Street 

Syracuse, New York 132lD ^ 
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Algo Contact 



State Chapters of National Easter Seal Society for Crippled^ 
Ch:^ldren and Adulti ^ 

Individual Startes have their own Governor's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 
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Other Services : 

Richard L. Austin and Associates . ' 
Landscape 'Architects/Recreation Planners 
P. 0. Box 1141 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 

Barrier-Free Environments, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 3446 
814 Wachovia iLw-lding 
Fayetteville, ^orth Carolina 28305 

Interface 

Human Factors Design Consultants 

P. 0. Box 5688 ' ^ 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 
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APPfiNDIX C 

• SUPPLIERS OF. EQUIPMENT FOR . 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FACILITIES. 



^^eyican Foundatton for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street 
New York,. New York 10011 

R. £•* Austin and Son 
705 Bedford Avenue 
Bellmore, New York 11710 

Arrow\System, Inc. 
P- 0- Box 1049 

300 Canal Street < \. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 01842 

Bailey Manjuf acturing Company 
118 Lee Street * 
Lodi, Ohio 44254 

9 

Belson Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
111 North R^ver Drive 
P- 0. Box 207 { 
North Aurora, Illinois 60542 

Big Toys 

1940 East D Street 
Tacoma,, Washington 98421 

'The Brewster Corporation 
Old Saybrook ConnecticuNt 06475 

J. E, Burke Company' 
P- 0, Box 549 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 

^Childcraft Education Cg^rporation 
20 Kilmer Road 

Edison, New Jersey 08817 • * 

Clep Lfving Aids 
3957^ Mayf iel4 Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44121 

Columbia Cascade .Timber Company 
1975 S. W. .Fifth' Avenue • ^ 
Portland, Oregon 98201. 




Elmer's Weights, Inc, ^ < 
?: 0, Box 39 4 I 

Wolf forth, Texps 79382^ 

Fairway King,, Ific, 

3 East Mafn ' ^/ 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73104 

Flaghouse, Inc, 

18 West 18th Street, 

New York, New York 10011 

Form Incorpo ranted ^ 
P- 0. Box K 

Sotrfch Lyon, Michigan 48178 
Game/^Time. 

68M Washington Avenue South 
Ed'en Prairie, Minnesota 55343 

GSC Athletic Equipment 
Gymnastic Supply Company 
600 North 'Pacific Avenue 
'San Pedro, California' ^0733 

J, E, Gregory Company 
'W^^ 922 First Avenje, Suite 221 
Si^lcane, Washingtor# 99204 

f 

Hanmiaft and Sbns 
P. .0- Box 2004 
* Anaheim, California 92804. 

Holbroo'ky Patter son. Inc. 
Coldwater, Michigan 49036 

Jayfro Corporation ■ \ 
P- 0- Box 400 4. 
Waterford,, Connecticut 06385 

Jennings 

P^ 0. Box 208 

Litchfield, Michigan 49252 
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Ladge Sports Limited 
Trading Estate [ 
We^t Molesey, Surrey, England 

Maddak', Inc • 

Pequannock, New Jersey 074*40^ 

Mini-Gym r * 
P, 0- Box 266 
909 West* Lexington • 
independence, Missouri 64051 

Miracle and Jam'ison 
Pi 0- Box 275 
-Highway 6>;^liest 
Grinnell, Iowa ^50112 

New Toys,' Inc. 

3271 North Cramer Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 , 

North American Recreation 
-'P, 0- Box 758 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06619 



Synestructics, ' Inc, 
Environmental Structures Division 
9559 Irondale^ Avenue 
Chatsworth, Caflifornia 91311 . . 

>• ■ ■ 

Things From Bell, Inc, 
P, 0, Box 26 ' . 
90 Clinton Street 
Homer, New Yoyk 13077^ 

U, S, Games, Inc, 
1393 Cypress Avenue 
P, 0, Box E,^, 874, 
Melbourne, Florida [ 32935 

Wolverine Sports 
745 State Circle 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

World Wide Games 

Box 450 ^ 

Delaware, .Ohio " 43015 • « 



Play Cube Corporation 
Mallard Point ,Road 
Essex, Connecticut ^ 06426 

Playscape Products 
2298 Grissom Drive 
St, Louis, Missouri 63141 



J, Al .Preston Corporation 
71 Fifth Avenue . ^ 

New York, New York 10003 " 

Recreonics Corporation ^ 
6202 La Pas Trail 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 




Science for the Blind Products 
*221 Rock Hill' Road 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania/^ 19004 

Skill Development Equipment Company 
1340 North Jefferso^i 
Anaheim, California 92807 
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Eflvironmental Resource Center 



^ ~ makiii^ the outdoprs available tlKthe handicapped 



RAY McGRATH 




The towV of Hempstead, New York, has developed 
plans for construction of an Environmental Rfesourc^ 
Center .to be located the Atlantic Oc^an at the Lido 
Beach Town Park, The Center has been planned to take 
advantage of its natural setting and -existing facilities. 
The facility is intended to" provide year-round recreational* 
opportunities for physically handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, and mentally, retarded children and adults and 
' also for nonhandicapped participants. 

In 1968, the Town of iHempstead began the ANCHOR 
Program (Answeri rig the Needs of Children with Handicaps/ 
through 'Organized Recreation), serving 1^50 chi'ldren^^ 
one central facility.* After four years, the' program ^as 
serving 450 children Jh three school facilities and a jj^tral 
summer day camp. It is estimated that by 1974 ffie pro- 
gram wilJ be serving 750 participants, the rnaxi^uVn num- 
ber that can be accommodated by the pre^nt site and 
facilities. Based on figures supplied by ;the Bureau of 
Cooperative Education Services (BOCE^^^lhere are over 
'1800 handicapped children presen^iy residing in the 
Town of Hempstead-^more than double the number that 
can be served^ at the present facility at one tfme. TWs 
figure does not include ad^Hs. The Environmental Re- 
source Center, to be constfucted' at the present temporary 
site of Camp ANCHOR, Is intended td'meet the needs of 
a jBteadity increa^iflg population of handicapped persons 
in the town^rrd^^to serve as a recreation center for the 
general public as 'well. 

♦ The facilities.have been planned to provideaJYiprmal" 
recreation envirj^ment — whichwjlLiriclutfe^^ 
with non-disablOT^gegple — wtTefeUie handicapped can 
acquire Lecreattonalskills that they can uge during leisure^ 
^ time in their everyday surroundings away from* the 
Center. The Center -has been designed to enable, the 
handicapped to achieve personal success in improving 
motor skijis and coordiniitionrdeveloping such senses as 
sight, touc)i, and taste; builcljng character; and achieving 
social development. ; ^ , ^ 

In designing Ihe Environmental Resource Center, pri- 
mary consideration has be,en given to the following points: 
The Center* building has been designed and will be 
scheduled to integral nonhandicapped persons into 
activities in the regular prograrp ahd during free time. 
Buildings and grgunds^have been designed for full acces- 
sibility by elimi*n§iting all architecturaTbarriers that make 
- it diffidult for the handicapped to participate^ in many 
recreation programs. * 
Facilities will provide maximum flexibility in use of space; 

portable equipment will be used wherever possible. 
Jhe Center is planned to handle a peak load of 750, handi- 
capped persons at any one time. 
^ The original master, plan for .Lido ^each Town Park, 
developed in 1967, recommendefl the establishment of 
group picnic grounds, camp grounds, beaches for surfing 
and bathing, and areas for court game§ and field sports. 
.To* date,* bojh beaches have been established, picnic 
grounds have been ^developed, there is parking for 600 
cars, and an existing^ structure has been converted into 
-an administration and comrrujThity building. Camp 
^ANCHOR has also er'eated temporary facilities on the site. 
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(Such off-site facilities as tennis courts ^nd ice skating 
rinks at other Town parks are also used \n the ANCHOR 
Program.) The construction of the Environnnrental Re- 
'source Center represents the culmination of the originat 
master plan. 

^ As facilities develop, participants gi:ow more" confident, 
and staff and volunteers become more innovative 3nd 
creative, the program conducted at the Center will expand 
naturally from the existing program. Some major areas of 
past programming that will continue include music, arts 
and crafts, physical exercise, field and court ga*Tes, 
aquatics, special events such- as Christmas shows a^d 
family picnics, field trips; and home economics and 
hygiene. In the area of cultural activities, there will be 
much emphasis on dramatics— one-act plays, role playing, 
and classes in the basic principles of acting. Through the 
arts and crafts areas of the program, youngsters will 
develop hobbies which they can pursue at home. 

It is expected that environment related activities Will be 
substantially increased. Current plans call for programs 
on> 

Interpretation of the economy of Long Island and New 
York in terms of animal life, erosion, plant life, etc. 

Horticulture, including gardening 

Animal husbandry— care, feeding, and raising of animals 

dutdoor recreation skills— bait and fly casting, fly* tying, 
resource management, camping skills, riflery, and labo- 
ratory techniques 

Special events— nati\re projects (building bird houses, 
conservation programs), hikes, fishing, trips, flower 
shows, pet shows, fishing contests, and hobby shows 
and activities t 

In the area of social activities, efforts will be made to 
integrate handicapped ancf non-handicapped people in 
* such joint projects apd programs as group camping, 
parties, family picnics, dances, and table games. Both 
handicapped and non-handio«pped volunteers will be 
' encouraged Jo work with participants in the program. 

Programs in the area of physical activity will be ex::. 
panded to incl^ide badminton, volleyball, boating, fishing, 
bike riding, croquet, horseshoes, table tennis, billiards, 
baseball, softball, basketball, gymnastics, motor activities, 
roller skating, and free play. Games and equipment will 
be modified and^adapted to fit the particular handicaps of 
the-p«nTcipants.** 

PROGRAM AREAS 

The facilities at the Center have feeen designed prin- 
cipally for use by the handicapjied, witKtime periods left 
<»unscHjeduled for use by other groups. Facilities are 
divided into five program areas: court games; open space 
and. playgrounds; camping, crafts, nature, trails, and 
gairdens; beach; and the center byilding. • 

, ^Court Games 

The court games area, located bet^veen the Center and 
general park picnic* area, will be utilized by both handi- 
capped and 4\onhandfcapped groups. Courts will be 
arranged and spaced so that handicapped participants. 



particularly those in wheelchairs, can circulate freely "be- 
tween them. Pavings for the circulation system will be 
hard surfaced. Architectural and plant materials will be 
used to provide wind screens and shade so as to relieve 
the participants from excessive heat from the summer 
§un, to ehtrap the fall-winter sun, and to offer protection 
from cooler^fall and spring winds. 

Open Space and Playgrounds ^ 

Open space is of major importance to the entire outdoor 
' pr^ogram. It will provide a free area for group gatherings 
and will- serve as a general orientatitn for the outdoor 
facilities. -In design, it is intended to complement the 
mass of the Center's buildings. 

The playground has been designed to reflect the con- 
cept of a progressive obstacle course. It will function as 
an obstacle course or can be utilized for separate play * 
activities or units. The handicapped will b^ directed 
around the playground to the various activity areas that 
require specifiOi motor skills or combinations of motor 
movements. Appropriate by-passes will be provided for 
the severely handicapped and yjose, in wheelchairs. How- 
ever, th? by-passes will contain obstacles or challenges 
so that the youngsters will experience the satisfaction of 
success and learn»to cope with obstacles they will face 
every day in their "normal" environment. ,Leajning to 
overcome obstacles wHI provide exciting challenges for 
the handicapped yourrgsters. The play experience will 
help the .youngsters develop necessary motor sWIls to 
cope with the obstacles they Will face in the course of their 
everyday lives. 

The sand and water play areas will provide a combina- 
tion of learning and play experiences. The water foun- 
tains, chutes, canals, and -pools will provide multiple 
combinations of activity involving lights, sound, and water 
movement variations for^^^lay and interpretation of water . 
action. In this area, destructive erosion and -constructive 
sedimentation processes will be demonstrated. Sand and 
concrete mushrooms f* general play will be separated 
from the water demonstration area. Concrete pavement 
along the water route and canals will allow those in wheel- 
chairs and other severely handicapped persons to partici- 
pate in water activities. 

Sitting walls and curbing v\yll be provided to guide the 
blind. The shelter structure in this area will function as a 
sun and rtiin p^tection station, a place for a lunch break, 
and homeroom stations. 

Camping, Crafts, Nature Trails, and Gardens 

All of the activities to be carried orf in this area are 
interrelated and thus will be adjacent to each other and 
designed for easy and rapid m'bvement and communica- 
tion between activity stations..^Gardens and nature trails 
will provide planting areas to te maintained by handi- 
capped individuals or groups; A minimum of eight large 
plots will be provided, with the ability to subdivide if 
the demand is large enough. The nature garden area 
will be large enough to 'accommodate 120 people at a 
time. Routes to raised garden plots will be designed to 
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provide easy access for approximately 30 handicapped 
youngsters at a tlm6. The shelter and storag^structure 
designed to house garden Irrigation equipment will also 
serve as a homeroom teaching station. 

The nature trail system will have four modes, each 
related to .different aspects of the ecological- systems of 
the seashore and Long Island. Agricultural, marine, plant, 
and animal life can be displayed In panels and text mate- 
rials; samples and other appropHate materials' can be 
showr> In a variety of interpretive demonstrations. 

Camping 

Thre^ camping units will be provided in the camping 
section. Each unit will be conveniently Seated with 
respect to the common council ring and shelter structure 
that will be used for large group Indoor and outdoor 
activities. The camping units will also.be available to 
'^onhandicapped groups. 

Each camping unit will have three permanent wood 
platforms. One platform will be large enough to accom- 
modate the leader's tent and small groups of six to ten 
overnight campers. The other platforms will be used to 
serve groups of from ten to eighteen campers in individ- 
^ ual tents accommodating from two to six children. The 
carqping area will have a storage facility, personal and 
miscellaneous camping equipment, fireplaces, eating ta-^ 
bles, and a general activity area for demonstration and 
small crafts instruction.*^ 

Arts and Crafts 

A shelter with three enclosed sectiofis will sarve as ^ 
homerooms for various arts and crafts activities. The 
shelter will have toilet and storage facilities and will 
operate throughout the year. Each of the tKree related 
outdoor classrooms^ill serve as Instruction, demonstra- 
tion, work, anc^dlsplay areas. Appropriate paths for move- 
ment will be Interspersed through these areas 'to accom- * 
modate handicapped participant^ and visitors. 

Beach 

Access to the beach activity area will b6 provided at 
three separate locations. These points of access relate 
t6 other use areas in the Center. The main access will 
connect the parl<lng area to the beach. The other two 
access points will connect the court games and campihg 
and crafts areas to the beach activity area. Platform 
stations and a connection boardwalk system will be 
constructed for use by the handicapped. The boardwalk 
will also serve to protect the dune araas by keeping 
traffic off them. 

Center Building 

The Center building will have an area of approximately 
50,00b square feet, including circulation and^mechanlcal 
space. The boJilding design provides for use by the non- 
handicapped as well as the handicapped and Includes: 
, (1) the entrance and lobby area, (2) the shop, crafts, and 
interpretive area; (3) the activity area; and (4) the audi- 
torium-cafeteria complex, 
O 



Entrance and Lobby ^-^ 

Directly adjacent to the lobby will be the general office 
from which access will be available to individual staff 
offices, the director's office, and consultation rooms. A 
nurses area Including a waiting room, examination room, 
and a three-bed hospital type facility will be adjacent to 
and convenient to the lobby and other areas of the build- 
ing. The nurseS^rea will also have access to an outdoor 
driveway to facilitate possible ambulance service. There 
will be a staff lounge adjacent to the administration area, 
* room for about 350 tockers in a separate ^rea, and toilets 
located directly adjacent to the lobby. 



Shops and Crafts 



The area to be used for shopSj handicrafts, and science 
will be a separate entity, and will be somewhat removed 
from the general circulation pattern. The studio work- 
shops for ceramics, painting, photography, home eco- 
nomics, woodworking, and metal crafts will be designed 
and furnished individually to accommodate these specific 
requirements. The nature -laboratory and its adjacent 
greenhouse and display area will serve two groups, and 
be equipped with mechanical ventilation, humidity con- 
trol, and temperature control, the greenhouse will be 
located on the outside wall towards the southern exposure. 

Activity Center 

The activity center will be designed to accommodate 
physical activities including sports, games, and exercise 
programs. The main room will be large enough and pro- 
portioned to accommodate an official basketball court. 
The spectator area adjacent to the basketball court will 
Include fold-away bleachers to allow use of the space for 
dance and other activities. Boys and girls showers, 
lockers, and rest rooms will be directly accessible to 
the main activity, center and to the indoor-outdoor pool. 
A separate exercise room equipped and designed for 
weightllfting arid specific therapeutic activities for young- 
sters with specific types of handicaps will be adjacent to. 
the locker and shower rooms. The pool wMI be served 
by the locker room facilities which will be'orlented for 
indoor and outdoor abtivltles. 

The game rooms for billiards, table games, and table 
tennis will be a separate part of the main activities C|^m- 
plex and will be used both in conjunction with the activities 
center and as a separate facility injwhich^youngsters may^ 
or may not use the shower and locker rooms. The basic 
design of the activity center will be flexible enough that 
the area can be used In many ways by different groups 
at the same time. The capacity to divide areas, close off 
sections, and mount and dismount equipment efficiently 
will be an integral part of the deslgru- 

Auditorium-Cafeteria Complex 

The auditorium-cafeteria complex will be large enough 
to hpindle meetings of 350 people and feed a like number. 
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Environmental Resoyfce Center 

(continued from page 48) 



The •auditorium will also be used for music programs, 
dances for entertainment and social purposes, dramatic 
presentations, large conferences, and display areas. The 
complex will be designed so that it can b©-used to feed 
large and small groups. The stage and back, stage area\ 
are designed to provide professional type shows, as well 
as for training in the dramatic arts. The main auditorium- 
cafeteria will be adjacent to the stage and projection area, 
with the music room being either adjacent to the stage ' 
area or incorporated within it. A home economics room 
will be located near the cafeteria. 

The entire building complex will also be available on a 
programmed basis to nonhandicapped, groups and \indi- 
viduals within the town. The pool, the auditorium, the 
cafeteria, and the arts and crafts section'will be available 
for use by organizations, school groups, and individuals 
on a scheduled basis throughout the year. 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The program will continue under* the direction of the 
Department of Parks and Recreation. A professional con- 
sultant in the field of therapeutic recreation will continue 
to advise the Director of Recreation. Professionally trained 
personnel in the areas of special education, recreation, 
^and therapeutic recreation wiJI continue as group leaders 
and supervise the expanding program. 

The existing leadership techniques will contfnu^ as in 
the past. They include grouping all children on the basis 



of age level and ability to perform so that youngsters with 
different handicaps are in the same group; basing instruc- 
tional activities on the development of a progression 
df#8kills; providing opportunities for the handicapped to 
participate with -the non-handicapped in the program; 
using handicapped volunteers as helpers Jn the program; 
and offering remedial and corrective instruction to help 
children overcome.^pecial problems. 

In the future, the Center will provide: 
Increased participation by nondisabled residents 
More unstructured situations Jn which the handicapped 
can use the facilities informally on weekends when the' 
Center will be open for use by all residents of the Town 
Increased activity programs and opportunities for handl- 
capfied adult? to participate In the Center's activities 
More opportunities for 'qualified handicapped people to 
serve as group leaders .and supervisors 
To provide increased services to the handicapped at 
the Center, additional personnel and leadership will be 
needed. In this regard, the following objectives have been 
established: 

Providing a management authoj-ity as outlined in the 
State enabling legislation. 

Setting up a committee of appointed or elected citizens 

^ to whom the welfare, of the handicapped is a prime 
concern. • - 

Establishing an instructional-management team of well- 
qualified professional leaders, capable well-trained 
volunteers, and competent management admjnistrators. 

Obtaining an adequate, dependable and continuous source 
of funds so as to establish, continuf^ and improve 
programs and facilities. . ^ 

Conducting research- so as to improve programs, facilities, 
and services for the handicapped. 



The 

Environmental 
classreom 

Donald E. Hawkint and Dennit A. Vinton 

Presenting the backgrounds of the current 
environmental and 'educational crises, this 
new text proposes a common solution by 
providing direction for full utilization of 
community resources as educational facilities. 
It considers the total environment as an 
educational tool which will develop within 
the tearner^n awareness and understanding, 
and a desire to improve man's environment. 
Suitable. for Physical Education, Sociology, 
Education,' Ecology and Recreation courses^ 
this boolcicoks ^learningln terms of 
present and future needs and concludes that 
the current fixed-time, fixed-place structure 
must yield to learning at all times^n all places. 
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" ^ ^ API^ENDIX E; * ^ 

. .V SELECTED LAWS PERTAINING TO ARCHITECTURAL ACGESSIBJLITY ^ 

Architectural Barriers Act 1968 • 
^ Public Uw 90-^80 * - 

To insure that certain buildings- financed with Federal fund^.are so' 
desigi^ed and constructed as to be accessible to the physically handicapped. 
/ - ^ ^ " ^ ' ' ^ ' \ 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress^ assembled^ That, as used in this Act, the term 
"building" means any building or facility (othep th^n (a) a privately owned 
residential structure and (b)- any building or >facility on a military 'in- 
stallation designed^nd constructed primarily fox use by able-bodi'^d 
military personnel )^he intended use for which either will require that 
such building or facility be accessible to the public, or may result in 
the employment or residence therein of »j>hysically handicapped persons > 
which building or facility is — " * • * ■ . 

(1) to be constructed or, altered by or on behalf of the UnTted 
States; 

(2) to be leased in whole or in part by the United States affeir the 
^ date of enactment of this Act after construction or alteration 

in accordance with plans a^jj specifications of the United States; 
• or . ' ^ 

(3) to be financed in whole or in part -by a grant or a loan made 
by the United States after the date of enactment of this Act 
ir such building or facility is subject to standards for de- 

0 ' sign, construction, or alteration issue\J under authorit^^ of . 

the law authojrizing such grant or loan. 
\ . ^ ' O - . ' . ^ , 

•SEC. 2. The administrator o-f General Services, in consultation with , 
the Secretary of HeaijtfaL Educ^tion^ an<| Welfare, is' authorized to prescribe 
suqh standards for tTO dW-ign, construction, and alteration of buildings 
(other than resident^aJU^tructures subject to this Act and buildings, 
structures, anJ facilitjles'^of the Department of Defense subject to this 
Act) as may be rxe'ceseary *to insure that physically^ handicapped persons 
will ijav^ ready access to, and use^ of, such buildings. 
- J. ' ^jf/ ' . - 

SEC. 3.^ T\\e Secretar^of Housing^ and Urban Development, 'in consultation 
with the Secretary of Health, ^ Education , and Welfare, is authorized to ^ - 
prescribe such standards for^.the design, construction, and alteration of 
buildings which are residential structures subject to this Act as may be 
necessary to insure that physically handicapped persons will^hajte ready 
access to, and use'of, such 1)u11dings. ^ ^ » 

w •132 V : 
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SEC. 4. Xhe Secretary of Defense, iix consultation with the Secretary 
of "Health, Education, arid Welfare, is authorized to prescribe such 
standards for the design, ^construction, and alteration of buildings, 
•structures, and facilities of .the Department of Defense subject to this 
Act as may be 'necessary to insure that physically handicapped persons will ' 
Have access to, and use of such buildings. 

SEC. 5. Ev^ry building des.igned, constructed, or altered after the 
effective date of k standard issued under this Act which is applicable to . 
such building, shall be designed, constructed, or altered in accordance 
with such standard. 

^EC. 6. ' The administrator of General Services, with respect to 
standards issued under section 2 of this Act, and the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, with respect to standards issued under section^ 
of this Act, and the S3cretary of Defense with respect to standards issued 
under secpion 4 of this Act, is authorised — 

(1) to modify or waive any such standards, on a case-by-case 

basis, upon application made by t^e of the dep^i^ment, 

agency, or instrumentality otf the United States concern^ and 

ey^ -^pon, a determination by the Administrator or Secretary, Ss the - 
case may be, that such modification or waiver is* clearly 
necessary, and ■ • * 

• (2) to conduct such surveys^ and investigations as he deems^necessary 
to insure compliance with such standards^. 



^ ' Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

,^ ' ' ' Public Law 93-112 



Architectural and Transportation Bari>iers Complia«ic^ Board 

SEC. 502. (a) There is established within the Federal Government the 
Architectural and Ti:ansportation Barriers Compliance Board (hereinafter 
referred to the "Board") which shall be Composed of the heads of each 
.of the fo^lo.wing departments or agencies (or their designees whose positions 

are Executive Level IV, or higher): ^ * 

< / ^ • 

(1) Department ot Health, Education, and Welfare;" 

(2) Department of Transportation; - ^ ^ 

(3) Department of Housing and. Urban Develapment; 

(4) DepartrtT^t of Labor; 

i 

• (5) Department of the Interior; 

(6) General Services Administration; . ^ 
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(7) United States Postal Service; and 

(8) - Veterans' Admini^ration. 

, . (b) It shall be the function of the Board to: (1) insure compliance 
with tTie standards prescribed by the General Services Administration, the 
Department of Defense, and the Department of Housing- and Urban Development 
pursuant to the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-.480), as 
amended by the Act of March 5, 19.70 (Public Law 91-205); (2) investigate 
and examine alternative approaches to the architectural, transportation, and 
attitudinal Carriers confronting handicapped individuals,- particularly with 
respect to public buildings and monuments, ^arks and parklands, public 
transportation (including air, water, and surface transportation whether ^ 
inters'tate, foreign, intrastate, or^local), and residential and institutional 
housing; (3) determine what measures *are being taken by Federal, State and 
local governments and by other public or nonprofit agencies to. eliminate the 
barriers described in clause (2) of this subsection; (4) promote the use of 
the International Accessibility Symbol in all public facilities that are in 
compliance with the standards prescribed by the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of 
Housitig and Urban Development pursuant to the Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968; (5) m^ke to the Fresidertt an,d to Congress reports whith ^hall describe 
in detail the results to its investigations under clauses (2) and (3) of this 
subsection; and (6) make to the President and t;o^the Congj'ess such recom- 
mendations for legislation and administration* as It deems necessary or desirable 
to eliminate the barriers described in clause (2) 6t this subsection. V 

(c) The Board shall also (1) (A) determine how and to what extent trans- 
portation barriers impede the mobility of handicapped individuals and aged 
handicapped individuals and consider ways in which travel expenses in connection 
with transportation to and from work for handicapped individuals can be met or 
subsidized when such individuals are unable to use mass transit systems or ne^ 
special equipment in private transportation, and (B) consider the housing 
^ needs of handicapped individuals; (2) determine what measures are being taken, 
especially by publio and other nonprofit agencies and groups have an interest 
in and a capacity to deal with such problems, (A) to eliminate barriers from 
public transportation systems ([including vehicles used in such systems), and 
to prevent their incorporation in new or expanded^ transportation systems ^nd 
(ti) to marfce housing available and accessible tp handicapped"" individuals or 
to meet sheltered housing needs; and (3) prepare plans and ^proposals for such 
further actions as may be necessary to the goals of adequate transportation 
and housing for handicapped individuals, including proposals for bring^^ 
to'gether in a cooperative effort, agencies, otganizations, and groups already . 
working tQward* such goals or whose cooperation is essential tq effective and 
comprehensive action, \ 




(d) In carrying out its functions under this sect^.on, the Eoa^ shall 
conduct investigations, hold public hearings, and issue such orders as it 
deems necessary to insure compliance with the provisions of the Acts cited 
in subsection (b). The provisions of subchapter II of chapter 5 and chapter 
7 of title 5, United States Code, shall apply to procedures under this section, 
and *an order of compliance issued by the' Board shall be a final order for v 
purposes of judicial review. ' . , * 
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APPENDIX F 

LISTING OF JOURNALS AND NEWSLETTERS CITED IN BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

AALReporter , American Association for Leisure and Recreation, AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N, W, , Washington, D, C,, 20036 

Accent on Living , P, oT Box 700, Gillum Road and High Drive, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 61701, - / - 

Achievement , The Achievement Disabled- Action Group, Inc, 525 N. E, 122nd 
Street, North Miami,' Florida, 33161, 

American Journal of Occupational Therapy , American Occupational Therapy 
. Association, Inc., '6000 Executive Boulevard^ Suite 200, Rockville, 
Maryland, 20852. 

American Rehabilitation ,- U. S. Government Printing Office', Superintendent 
of Documents, P. 0, Box 1533, Washington, D. C. ,^ 20402, 

American School and University , North America Publishing Company, 134 
North 13th Street, Philadelphia,' Pennsylvania', 19107. 

Amicus , National Center for Law and the Handicapped, 1235 North Eddy 
Street, South Bend, Indiana, 46617. 

The Architect , IPC 'Building and Cohpract Journals, Ltd., 32 Southwark 
Bridge RoaH, 'London SEl 9EX, England. 

Building Design , Morgan Grampian (Professional Press) Limited, 30 Calderwoo< 
Street, Woolwich, London, England, SE 18 6QH, 

Camping Magazine , American Camping Association, Galloway P.ublications , 5 
Mountain Avenue, Nortb Plainfield, New Jersey, 07060. 

Case and Comment , Lawyers Co -Operative Publishing (Company , AqTiVduct ' 
Building, Rochester, New York, 14603. 

^Coimnittee on Barrier Free Design Newsletter , President's Committee on ' 
Employment of the* Handicapped, Washington, D, C, '2W.X.0\ 

The Conservationist , New' York State Environmental Conservation Department, 
Wolf, Road, Albany, N^w York, 12201. ^ . ^ 

\ ^ 

Consulting Engineer , Technical Publishing Company »• 1301 South Grove 
Avenue, Barrington, Illinois, 60610. 

Discover, Australian Council for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Special Interest Section, Exceptional Members of the Coiranunity, 
Brisbane, Australia. • ' ^ 
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Early Childhood , World Organization for Early Childhood Education, 10 
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